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ABSTRACT , . . - 

' The curriculum guide is deslg||i#a to lielp^igh sdhool 
art teaichers develop a* course of instruction t.o enhance .student 
understanding and knowledge o"f . 20th ^-century- art and architecture. A 
major 'Objective of*^the course is to ddvelo'p student ability to 
recognize, -compare^ and analyze style.^ fo^m, and expressive content 
as ^ m^ans of achieving greater insight into* the meanings of 20th 
century art and architecture/ The suggested, course is divided intcj 
three parts: *piir oncological overview; comparative analysis ''of 
movementSr styles^^and technigues; and independent student research. 
Three major ser:tions of the guide .present sample teaching units based 
on concepts . ifi^each of the three course^ areas. Each unit identifies ' 
its* basic concept^ -a learning objectiyer instructional suggestions,* 
assessment measures^ -rbibliographid resources, and an activity to*^ 
•corx;ela.te ttie unit, with the overall program of ' instruction;. : The' guide 
gan serVfe as the l?asis for a mini-course, a one-semester "courser or "a 
year's course. It-can^ also be used in developing instructional 
objebtives pertaining to art history which are included in most 
studio art courses. A briefly annotated bibliography cites 90 tjeach^r 
and studfent resources. Appendices present a^ sample chronolocfical 
overview ^of 20th century art and arci^tfects fn chart form.; and short 
descriptions of specific moveme^nts^nd stales ^in 20th ^century,, art and 
architecture. ( Author/ A V) - ' . ^ " ' v 
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INTRODUCTION 



This curricubim guide is designed id assist teachers. Grades 9 through 12, in aeveloping a. course of 
,.instruction that will change student perceptions of 20th centur> art and arichitectur\. Course content will 
focus on thetharacteristics and^trends in art and architecture of this period with consideration for derivative 
sources andjfSr potential future directions. * « . \ * , ' 

* * * \ 

This guide provides one means of oTganizing- the -content and acti\ities of an art history course. Other 

means, better suited*to partictilar cl^ss groupings, are encouraged provided they account for the^kffering 

learning modes of students. The activities suggested allow for student differences *and ^re intended to 

prov^ide a v aried approach to the content. Teachers are encouraged to be engaged in a conUntious process of , 

assessihg student interests and developing new activities designed to meet the goals and pbjectives of the 

course. The Art Concepts arjd Activitie&'Bank will serve as a valuable resource for add/tiqri^alactivities and 

.topics for discussion. . ^ ^ 

The suggested course 'is divided into three parts: ' * * ; " ' 

L Chronological overview: . - ^./^ ' > \ 

2. Comparative analysis of art and architecture, movements, styles, aqd techniques , * V 

3. Independent student research and study - ' ' 

' This guide ma> effectively serve as the basis for a mini-coy/s^, a onq-semeste^course, or a whole years 
work'. It will also se>ve as a resource for the"3Byelopment of instructional objecti>e^^eaainingtoart history 
which are included in most studip art courses. It is recommqide'tf that preliminary planning for an art 
history imit provide a variety of resource materials including slides and reproductions^eference bobks, art 
and architecture periodicals, and a textbook. . *. ' ^ 

GOALS ' ' - . ' ' 

A majo'r objective of this course 4eals with the development cJf student ability to recognize, compare, and 
analyze style, form, and expressive content as a means ofdev doping a greater insight Tnto the purposes and 
meanings of art and ar?hit,ecture of the 20th century. Activities are' designed toprovTdea broad o\ehiew of 
tfese art forms While allowing for indepth studies of individual artists and architects. This course should 
provide a coiliprehensive viewvof the Subject „and helpahe student formulate some basic concepts and 
^understandings which will increase his, her appreciation of art and architectuj*e. A continuing study of the 
'field will'stimulate'.a greater awareness of oilrneed to change the environment and make visual statements 

The major goals of a course inTwentieth CenturV* Art and Architectulreire to demonstrate an awareness of 
the significant movement^ int^i/Vt^and architecture9f the 20th Cisntofy; to study "the relationships o^^Oth 
century art and architecture to the social, economic, and cultural ne;^s*of sociefy ; to develop an increasing 
sensitivuy to creative and aesthetic values within ojie's envitonme'nt, and -to recognizejhe need for citizen 
concern for environmental planning.. , ' . . . - 

. NOTE: The teacher may find in the Respurces section of each unit, and in the general Bibliography;, the 
titles of books no Idnger mcluded m Book.s in Print. They are nevertheless listed because they are considered 
*outsta«nding'*refereftces,.and some, teachers ntay stiirhave access to them. : 



OVERVIEVV^ ' 



•::v.;. V 



• - » * , . * 

A coJurse in twentieth century art and architecture niay be offered to any high^school student in Grades 9, 10: 
I b ancj^ 12 as an elective for one*semester .or one year. Students may earn one-^half or on,e full elective credit 
which may be applied toward graduation requirements/ 

The instructional objectives identified f9r.the cjturse Twentieth Century Art and Architecture are listed in^ 
^ho:Programibf Studies, Vol. 2, as fellows: ^ V ^ ^ ' 

By the end of the course! the student slWild be.abler to: ^ - • " . ' ^ 

• identify selected examplei^'of 20th centVy art and architecture in terms of the characteristic^ of the^ 
ihovements they represent ' \ . . 

• . describe a favorite work of this centyr) in tVms of the e?f€ctiveness with which it utilizes materials;Jts 
'expressive qiialities; its compositional structure; and its derivative sources 

• compare selected works of art and architecture in terms of the artish and architect's treatment of form 
and. space 



name several artWs and or architects who are reptesentative 



of the major movements during the 20th" 



.century . - - * l - 

identify several majoNafchitectural. features that colWnonly^cribe a structiire cTr dwelling 



and intuitive modes of invesJig^ti9n''commonly employed b>^ artists 
> of a basic vocabulary, for 20tJ)/(Sentury art and architectufe 



describe the conceptual 

demonstrate the mastei, _ . - 

describe the functions if art and architecture museurfis and galleries • ^ 
identify, the me^ia an;y/)rocesses employed in significant works gf art 
name an art or archi/ecture>historian, a critic, or a museum director who is an acknowledged authority 
on 20th century art W architecture ' , ^ *' 

name , an authoritativbk^okcw^the subject of 20th century ' ' » ' 

disciisnhe effective useb^vihaterial^ commonly employed in contemporary architecture ^ 



In addition, the students will have..a;cquired.'iifne foundation for being able to: 



\ 



• demonstrate an appreciatiQti of conftemporary art and architecture by voluntarily visiting displays of 
contemporary work; coHectijig reproductions of 20th century, art' and pictures of 20th century 
architecture; or reading-'a book on the subject ^ . « . ^ 

^^ identify well-conceived plans for urban and interurban chang^that speakTo the need for concerned 
. public interest in environmental planning ' <?. \ ' 

^ • discuss the influences associated with several 20th..<5entufy mol^lements in art or architecture 

' ^ ' c 

• These Objectives for idstruction are related to that.MCPS |bai of education^ which provides for: 

• "The development of some of the basic disciplines and skills in the . . . creative arts to be.'used 
throughout [the ^tucient's] lif? for communication, expression, and enjoyment" 

Thi$ guide will pro^.jde further support to the goals.for aesthetic expression by helping each studer\t gam; 

• a knowlej^e of the nature of the creative . . . arts* . • . < * , 

• experien.qef \Y^h a wide variety of art forms' " , * • \ 
' • a perspective for developing his/her own aesthetic-criteria and t^^stes ^ ' ' ^ 

-understanding of the contribution of the^arts to human communi;^^tion . / 



PCftNT OF VIEW 



J 



;^ A rationale for the content arid instructional activit ies presented in this guWe are expressed in the foIk)wing 
* point of view from the \P^ogr^7m.<^5mc//e^^ ' * ' ' ' ^ »' 

The arreducation process provides the student with the opportunity tddevelop aesthetic awareness, critical 
thouglit, andcultyral understanding through sensory exploration of the natural and created environments. 
The student will use ^hese sensory experiences, 'enRanced by feelings, imagination, creativity, and art 
techniques, to form the basis for art aciivities. . 

Aesthetic I awareness, criti^^l thought, and^'qultural understajidrng-^^are equal im^or^tance 
production in ttib art educatron process^ The student develops an appreciation^of art through cc 

•^oxks of art, the studentVoWn art form, peer art;and masterworks of art. Through comparison, tk^. 
l^arns^ make critical judgments a^^out the qualify of works of art encountered.^Through the awar^ 
differing periods and stydes in art, the student develops a sense of- history and becomes J^are 

•individuaPs plase in* time and in society. " 




Art education permifs the student to experiment with art media and pcovides a V^ety df art forms for 
study. Through sych experimentation and stud^, the>4tudent become^etter able to tractate remembered 
experiences into a symbolic-visual language as'well as to interprmhat language in aestH^tic termsl Art 
becomes both' a source of self-realization and a way of comm\inicating with others. By erlga'ging in the art 
process^ the student develops the skills and techniques needed to make a. visual statement, fn addition, the 
student learFjs to interpret ^he meaning of art work created by others and eg^ages in problem-solvijigand 
divergent and creative thinkin^thr&tlgh participating in "open-ended" arj projects. •Within the {rameWork 
of art education, tTie student explores the elements of art and principles ofdesign;usiHg these elements with 
more complexity as he/she advance^in the art program. , \ ' ^« ^ 

The learning and production tasks in the art pro^gramare developmental; thus,ihe art prograrii 1^-12 c^Svers 
many of the same art concepts at different levels^of cojnplexity — varying according to media, motivation, 
and sophistiQation of.the student,'s knowledge. Vocabulary building begins in kindergarteji and increasesin 
scope, and complexity until the stpderit is able to make meaningful statements. about art. 

• ^ ' r • . . \ . 

ThQ art program enables the student at the elementary level to becom^ aware of art career possibilities and 
.presents more specific career information at the secondary leveL-Even those students who>vill not pursue art 
as a vocation^ipay well enjoy it as an avocational jnt^est. /I * ' ^ 



The art education process will enrich the lives of most students by expanding their aesthetic awareness, 
understanding, and appreciation of art. As tticy become increasingly, more discriminating viewers an^ 
consumers of art, ^esthetic Rareness will reveal itself in the decisions they make aBout their visual 



environment. 





PART Of\Ei CHl^aNOLOGICAL OVERVIEW ' 



I. INTRODUCTION ' 

ich to presenting a chronological surve> of art and architecture is 
-suggested. A comprehensive previeU oT 20th centurj art and architecture based on a single theme or 
concept and limited to several class sessions should \>c follovied by .other comprehensive overviews at 
intervals throughout the course. 

Tlje topics, concepts, and questions listed. below under Content mafy beconsidered.mdeveIopmgeach 
ckconological overview. Other, topics can be developed as the need arises oi- as prompted from 
cl^^sroom^discussion, Although somelqu^stions and, topics^ ina> not lead to ^impl> -stated conclusions,* 
their uj^e is intended to stimulate student intetest, provoke discussion, and, at the same time, present 



important. information. 



X 



II. OBJECTIVES 

t the end of jthis uait of study, the 'stodefTt, should be able to: 
• * I k 

use an appropriate vocabulary in^discussing art and architecture 
• name some of tJie major artists .andarchitects of*th^ 20th century 

describe some^;i^f^e origin's and i^uences of the major^ovements of 20th centur> art and 
"ctrehtteunire^ 

discuss some aspects qf art and architecture in terms of social and political influeoee^ 



nr. CONTENT 
Chronology 



/ 



One method far developihg a broad concept o/ the evolution of 20th centur> art and architecture is to 
produce timelines or flow charts of^igni^ic^nt names .and events. Two kinds*of charts are suggested.^ 



Bulletin board pictorial timeline 



1 ^ 



Feacher and students collect reproductions from»magazines and other sources. 



As'ovenview develops, new pictures and information are added 



\ 

Chart should include major mdvements,^k'&y artists and .architects, dates, and significant 
historical circumstances or events. 1 ' " ^ « ' 

Students keep a pefsonal timeline chart,, entering the names of artists,' architects, and movements 
they are familiar with. , 1 i 

Use reproductions or sketches- where possible. , • 



Include information similar to that on it'he bulletin board. ' * 



The following is a beginning list of potential discussion topics, questions, and concepts that may be 
developed into units of study: 

, The 20th century artistes concern for forn), 3pace, a^id time ha^ prompted a transition in media 
, which parallels the media traiisition ofj t|ie Italian Renaissance. (See sample^iinit.) 



(■ 



Most 20th 0601017 art cin be categorized in relatian to tl\e Experience of the outside world or to 
the experience of the innef world. (See sample unit.) ^ ' . ^ 
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One can view art as a reaction tb the comnicrcial culture. (See^sample unit.) 

1 . ^ 
Contemporary art/like the art of the past, is produced with the processes, tools, and materials 
available and reflects aniyor characteristic of a culture. (See sample units.) 

Tweatieth century arcljitecture evolves through periods^of emphasis on decoration,*form, and 

symbql. (See sample imit.) . • - 

I »* - — *■»,** 

Hdw do artists 'Interplet what they -see, think, or feel? 

» I * ■» *• 

* . I ; - • - . 

Why does the apj)earlnce of art change over decades oT. time? ^ ^ 

* The 20th century mayjbe viewed as a period whep abstraction in art became, for the first time,B 
conscious effort. , 



sKed from ot 



How is an importanljartist or architect distinguished from others less important m their field*^ 

I j * 

Artists usually refleot the cultural milieu yilhin which they operate. - 

- ] : 1 ' 

Artists often react tp social or political /qrces. 

Some specific piece! of art and architecture have special importance in theevol^ition of style ih 
art. • ] \ ] 

JhQ role of the arcllitect has grown fromaJb Liid er of living atld worki^^^papes to a visionary oX 
environment and prc^tector of wcrrld ecoldl^y. ^ ^ ^ . 

, ji • * M - . • * 

Fine art oftjin*afffects design changes in, other areas; e.g., industry, eTafts, advertising; and 

fashion design. ] j I' » *• " * ' 



After World Waf n,.lhe /center of avant garde art shifted from Europe to the United States. 




jAMPI 



LE UNITS 



■ ■ ^' 

CONCEPT: The totuern of 20th tefpury attists for form, spate, anJ time has prof\tpteJa transition in . 
media \Phich parallels tHF media transition of the Italian Renaissakce- 

■ ' - " ( / 

OBJECTIVE: ldenlif> and compare the media used and the reabons for their bjiiTtitlg emphabib during 
j_ tho Italiari Renaissance and the 20th century. * 

SllGGESTIONS^FOR INSTRUCTION:. ^ \ V 

Review the major Western art* forms prior to the^Renaissance. 

Discuss the \vorks of major sculptoj-s and pamlprs of the lt«^han Renaissance bcginnrngVilh MIisiiccio.Tht^ 
conc^n for lin$iar perspective was futile for scuIptorsi>ut presented a world ol challenges tathe pamteii. Asa 
result, panning dominated the work of this period: 

Read Mondrian's AVv\ Form anid studv his pamtings. He Wds th^ first artist to reali/c tl\e limitations ol 
pamtmg in deafing with form and space and, therefore, limited his compositions to re^tiliaear shapes and 
primarv color with a concern for equilibrium. Did Mondrian ha\e an\ concern for liiiciw' pchpectnc'^ 

Review and discuss contcmporajv media that are used to explore form, space, and timeielaVionships suth 
as television, kinetic art'iorms. sound and light sculpture, environments, and **hc\ppen(rl^s " Note the 
increasing number;^ of art works in these mtidia, 

Assemble a foldef ot clippings, skctchck^and statements that illustrate the use of three-Aimen\.ional mt^dia' 
todav. ' ' ^ j , ' ^ ^ 

View and discuss the film TwentuHh Century Art: A Break with Tradition. 

ASSESSMENT MEASURES: 

Identify^art meduf ol the haliah Renaissance and the 20th century. , , 
State reasons for the shift in media emghasis during these two periods. 
RESOURCES: . ^ 

"Feidnian, E'dm'iind. V arieties of Visual Experience: Art as Image arfd Idea, ji^ 
Gdiho. ^Run\. 'Of Pivers Art. * . . * . . 

J^Ion<irian,-Pipt. .A^evt Form, ^Documents of Modern Arj. 
Twentieth Century Art: A Break with Tradition, MCPS Film #0031 



PROGRAM OF STCDIES CORRELATION: 



Compare selected ^vorks of«irt a-nd architecture* in terms of the artistes and architect's treatrnent ol, form and 
_j>pace., . * ' . I 



CONCEPTS: Jliost 20th century art can *be\ atjegori2ed in [elation to the experiem e of the outside w or Id 
> or to the experience of the inhe<f^wrld. 



Aft portrays either the reahty of nature (things as ttiey apfii:avtoexist)or the reality of the 
artist (things created by the artist^refl^tirtji^^he mflueme of his I her mind.) These tiw . 
realities qre represented in 20th century art Surrealism and Constructivism. 



OBJ-ECtiy^;: ' Contrast Surrealism ajid Constructivism'^diid idemrf> significant artist>/their sources of 
\ ^ motivatlQi],' and some eyrrerrt artists whose;, Work reflects an 'influence by either • 

^ \ * • • ^rhov^ment. - 5 . *. • 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTklJCYlON: 1 - ' V r ' ' 

Read the firsj 24 pa^es of Encounter with Art b> Hastie and Schmidt. Discuss the t^^o categories of 2pth^ 
century .art* as represented ju some reproductions. • ^ a 

Divide a tackfe9ard horizontally withxwo differentcolors of \v rapping paper. Eaoh-student clips an object 
(or portion of one") from a magazine photo. Taking turns, eath student clips' an item to the board' The 
resulting Surrealist composition is v iew ed through^ haTid-held frame, theo analy ied for meaning and given 
a title'. Discuss the works of De Chirico* Ernst, Tanguy,'and Cfali. * • ^ . 



^vel 



^velop another group composition on, the tack board', adding real flat objects or materials to. th<? 
composition^ Discuss the coHages of Braque,' Picassd,. Ernst, and Schwitters. Re;view the Surrealist 
manifestos of Breton^writtenan 1924 and 1929. ^ \ , * 



The lavvs of ^chance cannprovide the artist witftaMsual order completely independent of either imita>ic^of 
nature'or the limitation cjnd bias o^his, her own invention.^ Asygn numbers 0 through 9 to a ^t. of colors. 
Using the phone book ^},?a source of number cpmbinations* color in the squares on a sheet of graph paper, 
working in a systematic way across the papd^r. Would you associate this exercise witfi Surrealisnt or vvi^h 
Constructivism? ' ' . t , ^ ^ * * * • . 

ASSESSMENT MEASURE:: 

Describe Surrealism and Constructivism and €}te several early exam'pl(5s of each movement that are 
reflected in today's apt. ' | • - ^ ' • ' , 

RESOURCES: ' . ' ' • . 

Barr, Jr., Alfred H. (ed.). Fantastk /4rt. Dada. Surrealism,^ 
Hastie, Reid, and Sclimidt, Christian.^ £>ifown/^r with Art.}, 
JeanC, Marcel, and Mezei, Arpafi. *772^ History, of Surrealist j^intihg.^^ 
RicHter, Hans. Dada: Art and Anti-art. \ ' | " 
Rickey, George. Constructivism: Origins and Evolution. 

91 




RROGRAM.aF STUDIES CQRHELATION: 1 ' . " 

Discuss the influences associated wfth se^veral 20th century movements in aft or archttecturcr * 



CONCEPT: 1 Art is a reaction to the commercial culture. The 20th century emphasis on technology, 
mass production, and a consumer-based economy led artists to question the hanality of 
» the conjmercial nttm media suck as billSpard and advertising art. Commonplace 

« coi7tmerciafVisual!^are utilized by artists in a variety of ways to create new meanings. 

OBJECTIVES: Demonstrate an understanding of the use of commercial graphics in pop a^t by stating 
why artists used specific items. Discuss environments created b> pop artisKin terms 
emotional impact and satirical statement. Examine elements in the (commercial 
wh'ieh led to pop aft statements. Define Pop Art, either verbally Dr graphically. 

/SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: 

TheAvorks of AndJ^Warhol, Ro>,Lichtenstem, Tom N^esselmann James Rosenquist, and ClaesOldenburg 
are shown for.discussion. It is noted that the 'trend had its beginnings in collage, Dadaisnl, Surrealism, the 
machine-age w ort' of Leger, the "found" art of Duchamp, arid the work of Jasper Johns. Di^scussthe Ose of 
jcommerciaf s> mbpls, cartoons (comics), and billboard art as a satirical comment, and examine the reasons 
for the clevelopment of Pop -Art. Ques^ons migh/mcltKlg. How, Has mass production affe^ed-the'food 
industry? How does media advertise it? Does theVautomobile play a part in this art? Is repetition of the 
.message nccessarv? Is it numbing? Ht;>w?i>DQes conwni^rcial ^t dull the senses? Does it assault the viewer^ 



Each student-displavs at least one well-known, easiK fecogni?,ed syrpbol (Green Gjant. Wond^ Bread, 
Holidav In^, Campbell S(^up, Chevrolet, Tide, etc.). The class^examines the s>mboJs and decidts which are 
commonplace. Well-known television commerciajs and advertising slogans mav be brought into the 
discussion. Sutfiset Strip billbpardsumd Las Vegas neon^signs-are c^^ed as sources for the artist. (For a 
description-of Las Vegas, see Tom Woir> Kamh-Kolpred Tfingerut^- flake Streamline Bahw) Students 
may uses>mbols to make their own statements! Repetition and color changes as evidenced in Pop Art are 
disGussed.' ^ \ ^ \ . ' ' , * ' 

Kienhol/ and Wo<.elmani]rs environmental*works and the.sculpturesof Oldenburg center on an everyda> 
Item or ii^pect of societ> which is anisuarclighe. Through the use of collage or mixed media, students may 
express a s0(;ietal commonplace such as 'The Drive-In,'C"Parking Lot," "Last Rock Concert," or "Soft 
Motorcycle." ♦ * ^ ' . ' . ' 

A di.scussion of these studies and comparison of intentions furthers consideration of the impact that 
commercial elements and mass media (^rint, film, electronics) have o^i} the culture. The artist ma> treat the^ 
subject with ironv or he, she may indicate acceptance and art- unqritlcal attitude. ' * , jf 

ASSESSMENT MEAS\iRES: ' • • . ' . 

Define Pop Art in your own terms, and express a judgment about its significance in^today'^ culture . 

Suggest poster designs which" could be rendered in a manner that w(5Qld indicate optimum use of Pop Art 
techniques (silk screen multiples des^igned as box\abels» litho movie posters, BenGay dot§, and balloon 
comments)" To what extent do these ideas signify an understanding of the significance ^of pop art'^ 



RESOURCES: 



he New Painting. 



'KulteYmafin, U 
Lippar(d,^Lucy R..(w 

WqlleV,-Allen^sl^,ir/ USA^.Now, Volumes'I and II. f 
Wolf, lom/Kakiy-Koldred Tangerine- Flake Streumline.Baby. - 



tQn\f.ibutions1)> Lawrence Alloway, Ndncy Marmer. and Nicholas Callas). Pop 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES CORRELATIONS: • 

Identify selected examples of 20th century art -and architecture in terms* of the diaracteristics of the 
movements thpy represent., * ^ . * • 

Describe % favorite Work ^f this century in terms of the effectiveness with which it utilizes materials; its 
expressive qualities; its corripositional structure; an9 its^ derivative purees/ 

Discuss the influenge^^ssoci^ted with seyeral 20th:century movements in art or architecture. 

CONCEPT: - (Contemporary art, like (fje an of the past, produced with the processes, tools, dnd 
materials available and reflects the tefhnologicakchqracter of a culture. (Example A) 

OBJECTIVE: Recognize the increasing variety and complexity of art processes as demonstr^e'd in' 
kinetic art. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: ^ 

Study and discuss the works of several kinetic artists under each of the following categories. 

Motion painting - st^dcjCanvases employing cinematic techniques of repeating form in patterned 
sequejnce ' ' / * ' ' > ? ' 

Marcel Du^ha'mp — "Nude" Descending the" Stairs" . . , , - < 

Balla -^'Racing' Automobile'" ' ' , ' \ 

Victor Vasately — checkerboard series < 

^/ / - . " , 

/Optical phenomena ~- in which apparent or actual moVeijient of the object or movement ^of the 
Emserver produces an intense sensation of change and motion 
^Heinz Mack — mechanized rnoire patterns , . ' 

Bridget Riley wavy parallel lines ' ^ ^ ' \^ * 

Transformations'— in which rapid movement seem's to demateria'lize an object,, or in which movement 
of the •object or of the observer can bring about a marked change in its appearance 

Jaacov Agam — sawtoothed surfaces ^ *' 

Jesus Soto — lined screens and suspended rods ^ * 

Movable works - in which the observer is encouraged tq alter or rearrange the painting or sculpture^ 

Charles Huntington — "Boob Tube", . ^ ^ " 

Yashide Kobashi "Plumbob IV" 

Julio le* Pare — mechanisms involve spectator . , * 

Karl Gerstner — ^Tangential Eccentric" ^ ' 

Sculptures or paintings — in wliich motorization with gears, cranks, and levers is employee! to push arid 
pull,Mift, and. turn ' ** * * 

Bruno Munari — ^!ysfine Spheres io a Coluipi^*'^ ' , * 

Jean Tinguely — self destructing series' - * 

Pol Bury — machines with surrealistic movement/ 
Nicholas Schoffer — works react to intensity oT tight and tp spunds 



Movement itself — using economy of means and simplevmechanics 
Alexander Calder — mol>iles 

Len Lye — rotatfng steel rods . . * 

• Jose de Rivera — rotating loops ' • . 

' Takis — electromagnetic sculpture ^ • • . 

IJght ptav — a dependence upon movement of either the light source or the viewer 

Giinjher Vecker — "Light Forest'' ^ , ^ 

Gianni Colombo ™ "Great Pulsating Surface" ^ > 

Rockne Krebs laser compositions ^ . - 

Motion pictures in which techniques of .animation and cinematograph) are utilized to^roduce 
-^m^ving images that are optlcaUy projected ' . * \ 

Computer-made^ ftlm in which a special language and technique are used to pfograni corg^)uter 
graphics . - . • . .1^''^^ 

* . • rt ^ • 

^ "Bell Telephone Conjpany ^ / 
^. ^ Boeing Aircraft Company ' ^ ' . ' / s . >/ - 

Brooklyn Polytechjiic " - / - ' . 

Kead any text on the subject of kinetic 'art.' '7^^^^ 

Working as a group, the class should develop a chronological chart of significant kinetic art forms. Refer to 
the classification of kinetic art movements by Popper. , ^ --v ' 

Assessment MEASUJIE: v. " 

Using ^ collection of photographs of^kinetic art. identif>^the process employed in making each onc^orcite^ 
the technology required for iis'design. ' ^ , ' 

RESOURCES: f , ' 

Brett, ^iTy- /r/^/Zc /Ir/. - • ^ ^ ' • 

Carfaher. RonaJd C, and'^Thurston, Jacqueline B^ Optical Illusions and theJ^ual^Ants^s^r^^ 
Halas, John, and ManvelL Roger. Art in Movement: New Directions in Animation. .V 
Hastie; Reid, and Schmidt, Christian. Encounter with Art, . ^ 

Hulten, K.G. Pontus. The Machine. * V ' ' 

Popper, Frank. Origins and Development of Kinetic Art. 

Reichardt, Jasia. Cv6^rA2^//c5, /4r/ fir/7t/ /t/^a^. ' . • " ^ 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES CORRELATIONS: . * . 

Describe; a /avorite work of this century in terms of the effectiveness with which it utilizes materials; its 
expressive qualities; its'compojsitionaJ structure; and its derivative sources. 

Discuss -the influerrces associated with* several 20th century movements in art or architecture. ' • 



CONCEPT: , > Contemporary ^rt, like the art^ of the past, is produced w ith the processes, tools, arUi 
X materials available and reflects the technological character of a culture. (Example B) 

r • , . - ■ . V ■ 

OBJECTIVE: Identify the variety and s^ope of art processes and materials as.demonstrated in thepa^^jits 
r ' and surfaces used in art of the 20tii century. * ^'^^ - 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: . / • 

The study of color and color relationships are areas of c6ncet^2|ion in the works of a large number of 2ptft^ 
century artists. ^ ^ " ' 



Read the short chapter on color in Constructivism by GdcjrgeJ^ickey. 



, Look at the works of Morris Louis, {(^nneth Noland, Gene Davis, Victor Vasarely, Hans Hoffman. 

Compare the range of colors in these works with tlte'color range in paintings by Rembrandt, Haii>, da 
; Vinci, Whistler. ^ * r ^ 

Each student should cut samples of color from magaziiT<s'(a limited time is^et for this).*The class thej> 
cooperatively should arrange all samples in order by value or spectrum.'* 

Identify the colors that do not appear i^the representa,tive samples of Kenibrandt, Hals, orAV'histler; 
and Louis, Davis^ or Hoffman. ' ' ^ * ' 

.Discifss the reasons for the increased pange-of color used in contemporary art, w ^ 

« » - * " - - 

i*he wider r^nge of m&terials available^to the 20th century-artist has introduced n^w surfaces and colors* 
stimulating freW style§. View and discuss the film Art fox Tomorrow, . 

Look at the materials comrl^only employed in art worfs^prionto this century: woods, brofi^. stone, 
g^ld, silver* stained glass, tapestry fabric^, fresco plaster, etc.* * '* , ' \^ _ 

Compare tnesfe^with the range^of materials employed in contemporary. a^--t sUclVfs^ 

Eppxy resin — FranlTtjallo - . ^- — 

Chromed metal — Ernst'Trova * * ^ 

Stainless; steel — David Smith, Harry Bertoria 

Rtlfc^steel Anthony Caro , ^ ' - • 

^ . T^dWster Niki de S^int-Phalle . . * '/ ^:r'^^^^ 

' Plexiglas^ 7~ John McQracken , ' . -v % 

Vinyl plastic — Jasper Johns, Claes Oldenberg. • f \ ^ 

Draped fabric — Christo, Sam Gilliam- 

Light surfaces — Don Flavin ' ' - ^ 

' Painted sheet metal — Don Judd _ ^ • ' ~ ; 

« 

Identify the means for forming and assembling vario'us cQntemporary materials. 

List the 'materials that requi re special fac i lit ies for safe forming and finishing. 

* ' y - 

Compare this type of_studio with the traditional concept of an artistes studio. 



STUDIO ACTIVmtS 



Select a reproductfon pf a pafnting from any period. Duplicate the major shapes an4colorj> m the pamting 
bypastii}g up paper or leaf colors.< Autumn le-ave^ preserved \\ithpol>4TieV are an excelle 
•Try to give a general impre^idn onl> as to climate, temperafUre, aroma, or sound of the pamtmJi not' 
minute details. ^ . ' * ' - ^ ' - - " - 

D6 two stripe piaintings by pgisting up straps of colored paper-or leaves. Select and.pasie the colors' for oife 
painting entirely at random, f^o nbt plan'whicli cblor>'ill "be placed next to another.-) v.Do the second 
painting more deliberately.- SelecV and plaA t^ach stdp caref6ll>. Compare the two results" 

Do two stripe pamtmgs. In each paintmg, usdjhe same colors* In the samesequenge. Thp otjl} difference will 
be that one set of paper strip^will be lorn; ijhe other cut. Compare the results. ! 



ASSESSMENT MEASURI^: 
Given' a set of 20th century ^rt reproductions, identify the materials and processes in eiich. ' * 

RESOURCES: ' . • - • 0 

Albers, Josef Jnt^raction of Calor. ^ . . , 
Rickey, George. Constnivtivisih: Origins and Evolution. 

Slo^nc. Pairkiw, Color: Basic principles a?}d^Ne^\ 'Di ' ^, . ,4 . 

'■Art for Tonwrron\ MCPS Filfti #5816 / • ' 

PROGRAjVl OF STUDIES CORRELATIONS: ^ ^ . . 

► Describe^, favorite work of this centurv in terms of the effectiveness with which it utili/es mate|;ialsuits 
expressive qualities: its compositional structure; and its derivative sources 

Djscuss the inf!uei>ce$, associated with seveYa1*t!0th qentiiry mtiVemehts in/art or architecture. ' ' ^ 



concept! * TweniietH^ century ar<;hitecture evolves through periods of emphasis on decor aiion. form. 
^ ^ f ^ and'symb^l. ^ ' » ^ 

, OBJECTIVE: Identify qxanmles of 20th centur> '^architecture that emphasize decoration, form, and, 
\ . ^\ , symboK ^nd! iTlate each style to a social or technologicahinfluence. * ' • . ' . ^ 

SUGGESTIONS POR INSTRUCTION: . . 

• Read chapters 9 andfjO in The VisuaLDialogue by Nathan Knobler. Discusses the three major functions of 
, architecture andidentify the basic structural systems and some basic structural furms. Scan Architecture by 
Forest Wikon. . , ^ 

Study the works of Louis Sullivan at the turn of the century. / * 

! • . • . \ - 

Deferjnine the characterfetics and sources of the beaux-arts style of ornament Sullivan used. ^ 

Rev iew the developments in structural engineering that led to his use of non-loadbearing Curtain walls, 
•i . ... ' / » * . . ' . . - V ' 

'Contrast the works of Sjjllivan withrthose of Mies van der Rohe and Eero Saarinen. 

, . - . . * ' . 

Characterize the forms ajid materia^ls that each architect identified with. 

Relate the use of these forms in architecture to their dortcurrent popularity in painting and sculpture. 

^ Study the commercial buildings and structures m the, neighborhood. Wentify those that incoy)orate 
^ symbolic fomis in tlieir design — such aiv teepees, oriental motifs, etc. Identify also those structures that 
incorporate^ symbolism in the^form of letters or signs as ^n integral part of their desigrir - 

Read Ihe article"Ugly Is. Beautiful- TJie Main Street School of Architecture,'' The Atlantic Monthly 
April 1973. ^- ^ , ^ ' J ^ 

Describe the function of symbolism In archjfecture. • . . < i ^ 

' ASSE$SMENT MEASURES: *t 

Using ^ given set of architectural photos, categorize each,in terms of emphasis on decoration, form, and 
symbol. * - . . ' / 

Describe th^o^i^or technological reasons for changes in these three style categories. 
RESOURCES: ' ' " * 

^ Hamlin, Talbot J'. Forms dff^ Functions of 20th Century Architecture-, _ * 

Jencks, Charles, and Baird, George. Meaning in ArchitectU(e. . , , 

KjioMer, Nathan. The VisuaJ Dialogue: An Introduction to tfJe' Appreciation of Art. ' % 

Stern, Robert. iV^w Directions in American Architetture. *v , ^ 
^Wcnimu RohQvU Earning from- Las Vegas. « ' > / . • 

' Wil^ori; Fo/rest. Architecture: A Book of Projects for Young Adults. ^ 

' * ■ ■ ■ . . . - . 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES-CORRELATION: ... 

Compare-selected works of art and architecture in terms of the artist's and architect's treatn\ent of form and 
space. • . . . ■ ■ . ■ ' 



PXRT TWO: COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
MOVEMENTS, STYLES, AND TECHNIQUES * . ; . 

I. INTRODUCTION \ , 

The interest and active in\ol\emen4 of each student mav be encouraged through the discussion of 
interesting tocfics and the exptoratign of concepts examined through a stud> of numerous vvorks ofarl 
id architecwre. Thoughtfull> designed questions can help students acquire insights that will increase 
tfiekAnow ledge of and appr^iation for our art heritage. Students should be-encouraged tp look at, to 
analyzfcvand to compare works of art so that infornied judgme/its can be made. Some suggested topics 
and activities are pre>ented under Content of thrtssectton, and several s'^mple units have been developed 
^ from this li§t. ' \ ' ^ > • 

II. OBJECTIVES ' ' . ' . 7 

At the end of this unit of study, the studeiit should be able to': , \ 

• describe a favorite work of art, or architecture ia terms of the^effectAeness with which it utilizes 
raaterials, its expressive qualities,, its compositional 'structare;^^«<rits derivative sources 

• jdentif> media and process employed in $ignifii:ant works of art and architecture 

, distinguish between the cphce^i^ial and intuirive modes of investigation commonl> emploved bv 
artists 

'"^ \ ' ' , ^ ^ ' ' . 

• tomp^e selected warks of art and architStture in terms of the artists' and architects* treatment of 
form and' space"^ * ^' ' \ . ' 



•"^"^name several arlists^d architects who are representative of tfie major mcuements of the 
^centjiVy^ * - ' - • ' ' V ; 



20th 



identifv selected examples^of 20^h centur> art and architecturean terms ofjlhe characteristics of the 
movements they represent ** ^ , 



III. CONTENT 

i 

Suggested unit topics: ^ \ * . \ 

In making works of art, the artist tries to interrelate art elernents, often emphasizing a single 
element. (See sample unit.) * ' . - ^' 

Abstract expressionistu? represents ^the artist's attempt to free subconscious imagination by 
intuitive reaction to his/her media. (See sample unit.) ^ 

Although Surrealism took two directions, the most eviddnt aspect of all Surrealism }s the artist's 
depiction of a private world. (See .sarngle^unit.) ' > > ^ ^ 

> . * - , — 

Dada,' a term selected at random, identified an art movement that 's>mbolicall> protested the 
irrational acts tliatkd to World War I.^(Sec sample unit.) ^ 

. ; \ ' * 

Sequ.entia} development in art ii> an ex'^imple of the-conflict between f^^es of cuntinuitv and tjios.c 

for cbfiinfe. (See sample unit.) ' \ ' ' ■ - j 



Cootein|5orary art shapes our environniQnt and affects our life styled. (See sample unit.) 

..The American Depression o^ the 1930's influenced American art by focusing attention on the 
American scene>(SeQ sample Unit.) , - 

Tyventieth century: art is of|en produced in series rather than as individual masterpieces. (See* 
sample uait^O | 

J. *\ . 

Film Is primarily a visual (orm of communication employed by the artist (director) as a means of 
expression! ^ee^sarnple unit.^ 

* crea,te pur environment making use of Uie natural eleiilents and our own technological and 
aesthetic knowledge. (See sample unit.) " • , 

\ . ^ • / ^ 

The integration of fornri and space in total unity was a primary factor in Cubi§t art and architecture. 

' ' ' • ' . . . '\ . . 

\Distortfon is deliberately a part of expressionist art while some primitive aM is distorted 
•unintentionally. * " ^ '\ 

The artist •sometimes limits the variables in his work in order to arrive at Solutions to formal 
problems dealing with spatial organizatipn, color, line, and shape. ^ 

An intuitive artist must, establish a condition Within wKich he/she tfan work. / 

Most art is neither completely intuitive nor completely deliberate but rather a combination of these 
approaches. * ' ^ ' 

Art that reacts to social anJ*political factors is often critical. * * 

A^ lhat is subordinated to political or moral ends ofteq subordinates the importance of creative 
solutions in flavor of mass acceptance^and^uncferstanding. T ^ ' 

* Can a painter create a religious painting? Are all religious paintings art/ 

The idea of psychic automation has played a significant role in t»he development of 20th century art. 

The artist's and architect's integrity in the use of materials determiiies the validity of the work as^^Jt. 

American art of thQ thirties is baSed on realism and recognizable subject matter because its^soci^l 
message was important. \ ( 

- - * , , \ 

Twentieth centqry art, while born from symbolism andne^resefitation, is based'on the* realjty Of the 
' art form. ♦ itt^' ♦ , -r- 

Varying levels of realism recur throughout the history of art. ^ . 

Cubist painting was influenced by African, Iberian, and primitive art. ' , 

The use of ready-made materials in art today stems from Cubist and Dada experiments. ' 

JStyle in art and architecture can be'analyzed in terms of the artist's use of line, form, light, color, 
texture, ajn(l space. * - * * . 
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Pairilings, scujptiires, &nd prints can be more completelj understood b> in\ estigaVingJhe foiC^ing 
aspects; , ^ ' - / ' • 

Related historical events ' ♦ . ♦ »^ 

Supject or theme , ^' « ^ . ' . ' ^- ' * . ' ^ 

Technique employed ^ ' ' * * ' 

Use of elements (See sample unit.) * > ' * ' * ^ 

Composition f 
* ^ Spatial treatment ^ • * ^ 

Expressive me^^ning ' ^ i ' . 

. . - ' . SAMPLE UNITS • '/ 

tlONCEPT: *//7 making works of an, the artist tries to interrelate aft elements, often emphasizing a 
single element, * ' ^ 

OBJECTIVE: Identify the elements of art in a v ariet) of worK§;^nd compare thfe ways that scv era! artis^ 
... have deyeloped'an element in their work. ^ • * ^ . » " ' * 

SUGGESTION^ FOR INSTRUCTION: ' * . . 

,Read the introduction to Gardner's Ar4 Through t^he Ag^s bVde la Croix aiidTanse>, or Chapter 8, Art as 
Image and fdcu,h\ Edmund Fpldman. Discuss VurtDus artists' use of Ihe^basic elements ojlir^i shape. form, 
color, and textqre. Using -slides aftd reproductions, the teacher reinforces these concepts, St\jdents 
determine, in each eXtBnple,' the main qualitv emphasized b^ the artist thVough his, heV uSe of these elements. 
Studj .e.vamples of arfHrom the earlv periods of different cukures, and contrast these with 2pth canturj 
artists. * 1 ' ' • - 

! ' . > , ^- 

Teacher and students analyze the works of 20th century artists apd architelts in terms of their use.of jirt 
elements. \ ' • * 

Compare thp use of colcJr in a Raphael, a Matisse'/and a R^thko. . 

Compare the Titles of Horta's and of Wright's buildifngs of the early 20th century. ' . 

^ Compare the treatment ^f form in the various phases of development in Cubist paintings. 

Explore the variety of textures available to fhc ar\is| and architect. " - 

Compare the textures in, paintings by» Pollock and Stella and in buildings by Corbusier^and van der 
Rohe. What effect do Vhbse textures create*? ^ *^ ^/ - - - ^ * '\* 



Compare reproductions of Pollock canvases with a sample .of paint on gaovas done in a similar style. 

Compare the treatment oj^form by Seurat and Picasso., Moore, and Calder, or Fuller and Soleri! 
Compile a folio of reproductions or materials that illustrate various ^ses^^oTthe art elements./ ^ " 
ASSESSMENTMEASURES: . , - J ' * • ^ - ^ 

In^ a given set of reproductions, identify various use's of the elements. . £• - ' f 

Prepare collections of reproductions categorizing various uses of the cleitients of artr-, 

' V ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ! ' * 

Compare and analyze the dfffei^nt \va>S'that several artists use an elem.ent in their works. 



RESCfURCES: . ' X,' ^ 

de la.jCroix, H., and Tansey, R. Gardner's Art Tftrough the Agesibih edition).' ' 
Feldman, Edmund Bvirke. Art as 1mag(^and Idea: 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES CORjRELATIOri; 



-if . * 

.Compai^elected works of art and architecture in terms of the artist's and architect's freatmeht ofform and ^ 
space. * ' . ' * * ^ , # ^ / 

CONCEPT: ^ Abstract Expressionism represents the artist s attempt to free hTs/her subconscious , 
imagination^by intuitive reaction to the chosen medium. ^' ^ . 

, OBJECTIVE: Idept/fy the medta and proc'^sses of Abstract Express\onismvand'distinguish between the 
.intuitive and deliberate approaches to art expression. . ' . 

SUGGESIJI^NS FOR INSTRUCTlOf^ ' * ! . 

Combine contemporary music with a rapid-fire show of slides. Presentatic)|s can be^rief ( 10,or 1 5 mintu^s) 
and should include a variety of paintings and sculptures. (Tr> to capture the excitement ^nd spontkneity 
inherent in Abstract 'Expressionism.) < : • : 

♦ ' . ^ % / • 

^.My slides and large reproductions of Work by Pollock, Gottlieb, deWooning, Nk)therw&ll, Qorky, 
>Gillmfn^.Klibe, and Hoffman; and discuss. the folb^ - . 0$ ' . 

Variety of media ancj processes employed in Abstract Expressionism ^ 

• 'J * ' 

f The theories of action painting; e.g., Hoffman's "RUsh-pull"theiofy and Pollock's "drijbbfc" 

The significance of utilizing random shapes or colors ' ' " . * . * , 

RcHd-a section op Abstract Expressionism in any good text (e.g., H.M. Arnafson's History pf Modern Ari), 
Look especially for the origins of Abstract Expressionism and Identify some major influence^^ Read 
Chapter 5 of Encounter with Art by Hastie and Schmidt for comments on apprroaches t.o creativity. 

'Group. discussion: Using two slide projectors, compare Abstract Expressiohist work of the fifties with Jhe 
early German and American expressionism of Nolde, We'ber, Hartley, and^ Marin: ^ 

*^.Look for parallels ih surface qualities and fornisp-r^color (strucpral and.expressive). 



Look for differencestin subjeH^use,* scale, techniques^^f painting application, and the projection pf a 



mood 



Compare the ways in which Edward Munch and James Ensor 'represent time in Thei/ respective 
paintings. 1 • . - ' - ' ' . / ^ 

Compare the way color conveys a mooil with the way words and phrases convey a similar mooci. 




Try one of several expressionist painting techniques ysing one of the following artist's Niork as a model 

' . « ^ ■ - 

Mafic Rothko ~ heavy massive brush strokes ' ^ 

• ' Jackson PoHocK — dripping and spla^ering the paint * " ' ^ 

Robert Motherwell — collage and spontaneous brush strokes * ' * v> 

Mt)tivate this-actiMty bv pta>ing appropriate music or b\ discussinga'controverbial issu'e that will stimulate 
strong.Veoptions. - \ ' " . ^ ^ 

•Hold a grou> critique of completed wpfics/andjiiscu^s these .(questions: ^ ' . ^ ^ 

- • ^ W ; 

Was sojije corttrol necessary? ' ^ • i ' ' * ^ * ♦ * 

Do results reflect specific attitudes?. , . ' , ^ ' ' ' 

\yhat kind of structure, if any, is apparent in this type (3f work"? , • - ^ ' 

. . What kind of artisrwould:become seriously invoKpd in this type of.activity? ' 

ASSESSMENT MEASURES: ' . ' ^ \ / ' 

♦ 

^Distinguish between intuitive and rational approaches to the'production of a selected=group of works 

Wilh a pamting and through comments, demonstrate an understaiT3mg"ofthe, relationship of art materials 
and 'process tQ end product. » * r 

RESOURCES: 

Arnason, H. H. History of Modern An,- , . - - ' . * . 

Johnson, Charlotte Buel. Cont^nporarv Art. 

^ ^- ' ' ; . . • \ , 

PROGRAM OF StUDIES CORRELATIONS: * 

' / • y • 

Describfe^he conceptual and intuitive modes of investigation commonly; employed by artists, 
'identify thif media and processes employed in significant works of art. 



*C ONCERT: • " /iltfwugh Surrealism took two directiom, the most£\id^fyt aspect of all Surreal!^} is }he 
artist's depiction of a private world! He/she may show, this (through either of the two 
' ^ directions, one being abstraction, the other fantasy or itiusTon' 

OBJECTIVES:^ . ldq>ntify; the t^o major forms of Surrealism as evidenced in specific examples of painting 
^ * ' , and sculpture.. * ^ " \- .'.^1 \ ' ^ . 

, ^ Recognize the major chaVacteristics common to each form gr direction. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: ^ 

Read .the first three chapters of Dada and Surrealistvm b^ ;William^^^ubin pt Cj^pter 4 of The Surrealists 
by William Gaunt. How. is surrealist paintingTekted to aytom'atic wtjlingT '^iiigh forhi t)f Surrealism 
depends entirely on the imagination? Which formrofSurrealism depends? on imagitiation and control 6y the 
artist's mind? f ' 

♦ ' ' < " . ' 

Comp^are^the following plates from the text The Surrealists: Plate 21, Paul Klee; Plate 25, KurtSchVitters; 
Plate 40, Andre Masson. To whaTother art movements can jeach of these'paintings be related? 



I-ook at paintihgsjby SalvadoFe bali, Rerie Magritte, Paul EJelvauX, Yves Tanguy, and Giorgio de Chirico. 
Which of these fantasp/ Surrealists i& most abstract in his definition of forms? Describe the similarity in 
forms by Dali andvTinguy,'' 

^ s- f '\ 

Compare the pamtingS'of-Joan Miro with^culptures^of Hans Arp. Describe the similarity in forms used by 
the two artist?. •/ . . , ^ ' \ * ' ' * ^ 



ASSESSMENT MEASURES: . 



Distinguisn betwefn two forms* of Siftrealism. 



Identify, specific works of Surrealist art representirtgveach of thes^ two directions. 
RESOUIlCESi 



Gaunt, /Williany 77?^ Surrealists. 
Rubin.,' Willia,ra. Dada and^'Sur realist Art. 
. Padar Surrealism and Their History, 



1' 



PRQGRAIV^OF STUDIES CORRELATION; -j, ^ 

Identify selected examples of 20th century art |nd architecture in terms of the charactexistics of the 
movements|they repjesent. * //. - 



CONCEPfl 



Si 



Dada, a term selected at rand(^m, identified an art movement that symbolicall} protested 
the irrational acfs that led to ' World War I. Ttxe movement wm also a reac tion against the 
growing claim of autonomylfdr pure painting. ^ , 



OBJECTIVES: Identify the conditions that led to the.establi^liment of Dada as an anti-art movement. 

Recognize the major artijsts and some of theirCwork/and relate the influence of this 
T movement to: some current styles. / 

i. 4 * 

SUGdESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION; • ' 



kead/a chapter on prQ- World ^yar 1 Europe in any approved history text or library book.. Discuss the 
economic aVid social conditions that prompted'the incidents stjrting World War l. 

Read Chapter 1 of Dada^ Surrealism land Their Heritage by William Rubin.* Describe some of the acts of 
protest that inspired'or related to the founding of Dada art^ Definf and*discuss the term trompe-Voeil as it 
applies to painting. Distinguish between the level af painting characteri^ed by trompe-Voeil where 
re]I)resentational skill is most important and the levekof painting in which expression or meaning are of 
prime in)pOrtance. ' ^ . " . • 

/ . ► J *' ^ ' ' 

As/the logical next«tep to follow trompe-loeil painting. Marcel Duchamp identified ready-made objects as 
works of art; and Berlin artists including Ernst and Schwitters made photo-collages. Treat any object in thk 
ropm as though it were a sculpture, place it on a pedestal or base,'give it a title (other than the obvious), and* 
spotlight it. Compare Duchamp*s ready-made jivith Jasper John's beercanor light bulb spulpturci* and with 
aes Olderrburg's hamburger. 



.... W( \ ) 

Automatism is the*vij>Udl counterpart bf verbal free-absociation. Small groups of students (6^8 members) are 
given a single sheet of paper. One student draws something and folds the paper se at^to cjuver it. the next 
. studjent adds'another element, tfie proc^^s is repeated until each member of the group has contributed. (Two 
or moyre compositions ma> be started fromvarioiis points in the group.) Stud> the resulting patchwork of 
forms, and identif> t-he variet> of images suggested. Discuss doodkng. automatic writing, and the * chance" 
-compositions of .kan Arp. • ^ ^ 

Discjuss the influence of Zen philosophy on the chance compo^tions of Dada. : . 

ASSESSMENT MEASURES: • ' \ ^ , ' 

JWrite a definition for art tbat acknowledges the use of readj-made^ objects in a work of art. 

Name the major artists of the Dada mt)vement. * ' n 

Identify severafcontemporary wo/ks of art that may be classed as Dada. 

RESOURCE^ • . ' ^ , 

Rubin, wniiam'., Da^/a, Surrealism and Vieir , Heritage. • ^ 



'Program OF STUDIES' CORRELATION: ' 

Dii.cus!> the influences associatpd with several 20th century movemejits^in'art or architecture. 



CONCEPT: . Sequential Jevelopnieni in an n an example of the cunflkt bei\ieen fanes oJ\uniinuii\ 
and those for change. ' . ' ' ■ ■ ■ • 

'OBJECTIVE: Identify and c6mpai;E the characteristics of DadmSm and" Pop Art. , , 

SUGGESTIOJVS FOR INSTRtJCTIQN: • K \ 

^ ^ T^feugh indiv idual reports and plUsb discussiorx determine the characteristics of Dadajind Pop ^t. Begin 
b> comparing Dada with traditional art, e.g.,^Duchamp's "Mona Lisa with Moustache" with Leonardo's, 
**Mona Lis^." Is the Df^Siamp work art? Is it idea? Js it justifiable by adult standards? ^ 



^ Discuss the inventiveness 
' art? \t it idea? Is it taking 



of a tea cup lined^ith fur, or a laundry iron wittftacksgliied on its surface. Is it ^ 
a utilitarian object and giving it a new form, a new personality, a new context?. 



ERLC 



Examine thoroughly the entire Dad^movement with its implications for todays problerfis. Though the 
Dada niovement occurred over 50 years ago, it is very close |6 our time. It is rfilaled to our time. 

o . ' • ' . , - . - ^ ./^ 

_ Examine the "relevance" of the Dada movement by comparing it,4yith thfe Hippy piovement, the college 
unre^ktlof^he 60's, the generation gap, the disillusionmenjfe^th government, the alienatioh of minorities, and 
dehumanuation b> technology. Why are w&tjuili^^est^lishment; anti-middlecla 
complex; anti-way; anti-fuzz; and anti-anti?^ - " . - ' ^ ^ ' 

Examine Pop Art for its perceptive humor. (?&mpare it with Dada. Is it a rehash of Dada, or is it new? Is il 
art oTidea? Is it a new way of seeing? Is it a new awarehes§? Is it making us look at ourselves? 

ASSESSMENT MEASURE: , - . . 

Describe the Dada and Px)p movements,and relate how the movements' reveal tfie characteristics of the 

times. - , r^i' ' ■ . ■ ' , 

\1 CO . , . - 

f - . - 



RESOURCES: , - f 



Lippard, Lucy. Pop /Ir/. • , ' |' . • . ^, 

■ . Richter, H&ns.-Dada: Art and Anti-ArC ' | • ^ ' ' ^ ^ . ' 

Rubin, ^William. Ddi/a aw/ 5yrrea/jff /I/-/, j ' ^ . * 

f , ' - / " ° • * . 

PRdGRAM oksTUDIES COllRELATlbN: . 9 - 

.. ■ " 9 • ■ * . r - ' . • •■ 

..•,.* • Identify ^elected example? of 20Ch century art and" architecture in terms of the characteristics of the 
' povements they repre^nt^^^ ^ y< : ^ -^'^ 

g : , L-i 

' »^ONCEPT: Cpniem0rary art shapes, our environment and affects.our l^^^^ . 

\S: OBJECTIVE: Identify several 2t)th cpntury art fd^rms and their influence On otir en\ironment or^life | 

style. ^ \ • . ' - ' ' ' ' ^ 

SUGGESirONS FOR INSTRUCTION: ^ r ^ 

V ! ''View the filmvlrr c?/ the Sixties and relate the works of the following artists to the influence suggested 

^\if ' ' : . ' ^ ^ • 

Piet MoTidfian^— interior design and architecture (example, Rietveld's Shroder Housej|^ 
Stuart Davis — graplfics .^^ * " \ ' . > 

Claes Oldenburg — ir^flated' furniture ' ^ 

>"Pop" artists — fashion, furpiture, rugs, wallpaper, graphics 

Select samples of contemporary graphics, fabric^, package design, and advertisements. Relate these to a 
particular artist or st>le. Disciiss the implications of current graphics ahd their effect on the consjjmer and 
on business. ' - • ^ ' ' . 

/ * ' t 

.Redesign one of these items in a pre-20th century style. ' ^ • -* , 

r . ■. . * ■ ■ 

Read Chapter 1 of Victflf Papane.k's Dhl^h for the Real World. , , -• 

Look for examples of products designed in the 1920:s4tep form; 1930's streamline form; 1940's taper^form; 
'1950's sheer form; andJ960's sculpture form. /'^ - • , 

LSSESSMENT MEASyRE: - , . , . . • 

^Ifttruct a chart which correlates selected samples of art with commercial products or designs. 

RESOURCES: \ Ferebee, /V^n. History of Design from tHe Victorian ^ra to jhe Present, 

' • Hulten, K.G. The Machine. ' ^ t *^ ' ; ; . 

Jencks, Charles, and Baird, George. Meaning in Architehurel 
V _ ' 'Papanek, Victor. Dd^gnfor the Real World: Human Ecology and Social Change. 
.Mrt 'o/ihe Sixties, MCP^ F\\m tt5S42 ' ' - • ' , , 

PROGRAM OF STUDIES CORRELATIONS: . , ^ 

Identify selected examples of 20th-centu^y art and architecture in terms of the chacacteristllS^s.^f the 
movements th^y represent. ^ ♦ 

Discuss.the influences associated with several 20th century movements^in art pr archjtecture^; ^. - 




i 



CONCEPT: J *Jhe Anwruan Depression of (he iVsOs influetK^^ Am^kanartbxJoLUsingattenu^ 
^ , . I'l^e Af^wrican scerte. Ar%u»erved as a social Jorce rather than art for Cirfs sake. The 

depression stimulated a transition froni provincialism jo d fhodernisrn that led to 
Abstract Expressionism. . ^ * " - . \ , 

OBJECTIVE: Stud\ the ccMiditions of the 1930 Depjession, icfc'ntify the art projects of the 'federal 
government: and recogfiize some \v6rk of the majx)r artists of this period. 

,SlJGGEST10NVFOt?T[NSTRUCTJ0N: - , 

Refer to a chapter, an the Depresiiiun of the 1930\ in an> apj)ro\e^ histor> text or library book. View the 
. film The '29 Boom and 30's Depression, In class discussions. descVilJe sorne of the econpifiic. social, and 
*ps>chorogical conditions preC aihng. What s^ds the role of government in relation to the^s during the 30\*.^ 



Identify the mission oT these New Deql prpjeCts; 



Public Works of Art Project ^ \ 
Treasury Section of Fine Arts * ^ 1 ^ " ' , 
- — __j_JI>easury Relief Art Project ; ' ' ' • 

• Works Progress Administration Federal Art Project 

-•^ B> stud\ing examples of their v^ork. identif> the a'rtists m each categ^)r\.lL:>ted belou and describe the social 
comment in each: ' " / [ • 

American scene realists Thomas Hart Benton. Grant Woo3. RWmald Marsh /TheEig}UT"*^-E4waiPd 
Hopper ' ' ^ ' ^ ; , 

Expressionists a WinsFow Homer. Meirsden Hartley. John'M'^rirt 
. . Social Commentators — Ben Shahn. Jack Levine. Leonard Baskin 



pare the st>lc^\4J^^^^^'^''^^^^^* Marsli. and Hopper^-k^t somq. current social concerns erconditions 
which would likely be the subject-eCiHldiJ^V these^-rfists. 

A-SSESSMENT MEASL«JES: 



ldentif> the socuil condition of the 30\ vvhicli is depicted in a group of selected works of art from that period. , 



Identify the artist who produced selected ^'orks of art, 

* 

R*;SOt'RCES: ^ 

* ^ ^ * 

' O'Connor. Francis. Art fof" the Millions,^ 
"The Thirties.** Art and Man. 
Roset Barbara. American Art Since 1900: A Critical History. 
Rosenberg: Harold. Jhe De-^defmition oY Art. .i 
ne 29 Boom and 30' s Depression. MCPS Film ^1475 ' 



^ PROGRAM or STUDIES CORRELATION 



ldentif\ selected cxamplcN of 20th centur\ art and architecture im terms oi the chiract Ti^tics of the 



movements lhe> reptcsent. 



Rir 



' CONCEPT: Twentieth century art is often produced in series rather than as^ individual masterpieces. 

OBJECTIVE: Identify several, serial artists and their work, and formulate a definition of serial or 
- systemic art by lopking for a consistent interrelationship of structure and syntax. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: - ^ ; . . 

Olttain and discuss information relative to the ork of Claude Monet. Identify some of tJie man> series of 
paintings he produced such as "Cathedral/' *'Water Lilies " **Morning on the Sein^/' "Haystacks," and 
/'Japanese Footbridge." • ' ' «v * * ' » , 

. . . * ^ 

Read Chapter 1 of Serial Imagery by John Coplans. 

Study the works of Piet Mondrian, a pioneer in non-objective serial painting. Discuss hi}) use of the grid and 
flat color in exploring' asymmetrical balance. , • . 

Study an"d discuss the ^des arid sub-series works of Josef Albers, particularly his "Structural. 
CcyisteHatiCris" and "Homage to the Square" series. 

W 

Study and discuss the series paintings of Barnett Newman, Frank Stella, 'Ken Noland, Morris Louis, or 
Andy Warhol and the sculptures of Laj-ry Bell Or Donald Judd. > 

Consjder the series aspects of home building today. List the pros and cons of this trend. 

ASSESSMEISt MEASURES: ^ 

Write a definition for serial art. ^ ' - 

From a mixed group, of reproductions of serial art, select and classify all pioces according to series. 
' J* * # » 

RESOURCES: ' ■ v - 

Battcock, ^rogory (ed). Minimal Art: A Critical Anthology. > ' j 

Coplans, J.ohn, S^ial Imagery, i ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jaffe, Hans.'Z)^ ^//r ^ " ' ^ - 

Mondriaa, Piet (Hans Jaffe, etl.). Piet- Mondrian. 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES CORRBL'ATION: 



Identify selected Samples , of 20th century art and architecture in. terms of the characteristics of the 
movements they represent. 
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CONCEPTS; ^ F//m /6 primarily a \\^ual form ofi6inmimiLat\on emplou'd b\ the artist (Jircttorjas a 
^means^of expression. 

. The camera does not merely reproduce reality^ but is used as a tool by the artist. ,As such, 

" - the cameja is aUe^'to produce effects which' the eye alone cannot achieve. Film has th^ ^ 
power of placing in juxtaposition things that have no connection at all in real time and . 
space (montage). It is in its ability to record ami arrange moving images that film remains * 
*'^^^mique. ' 

Owing w^s technological c^dyances, plus growling sophistication in the art', film may 
become "dqt'^i" rapidly. % ' . ' 

Filmmakifig is^composite art form. With the possible exception of opera, \^hiclyeally 
.subordinates the visual elements to the music, film niQ\ he the first successful composite, 
or synthetic, art form. ^* ^ V 5 . • 

^ ♦ ' * ^ * » 

OBJECTIVES: Identif> the gro\Mh4)f technical skiUandsophistication and its influence to change the art 
.itself. ' * ' ' , . ' 

Recognize the formaU visual elements in film as a means of communication ana 
expression/ , . • . ' 

' . Name some of the photographer's techniques that afe an integral part"ol expression in 

' ' this medium. 

Analyze the structure and content of a film in term's of contemporary criticism. 

' Formulate some principles dealing with aesthetic criticism of film. 

^ . - Identify characteristic fornis and conventions which the feature film has developed. ^ 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: 



Show clips to review the early history of film* ^ Viewing assignments ma^^abe made from ^ 
current television listings as supplements to th^ films covered in class time^ , View 
the film The Art of the Tlbtion Picture and discuss the basic elements of filmmaking. * 

The history of film may }5e ^«een from its beginnings ap a scientific novelty through 

current -cinema and* tha development of a huge industry. (fhiS Graphi<:s display at the ^* 

Smit^hsonian is useful. The Museum of Modern Art in New York has an excellent collection 
of films . ) , ' . * • ' ' 

Several types of films should be viewed • Early attempts at historical panorama (clips 
r from epics J6ch as The 3irth of a- Nation) .as well as comedy (Chapli-n, W. C. Fields) and 
animation Ccartqons , Fantasia) provide opportunities for observing the beginnings of 
contemporary approaches to filmmaking.^ Each of Jihese seeks to communicate in a different 
wayj Why are different means of communication necessary? How would you u$e images to 
communicate various emotional cofitent? .Can sorrow be expressed in airimatipn? What part 
dbes photographic skill play in th^ expression of an idea ;* e. g^, r the use. of clpseup, ^ 
zooming, angles, etc.? ' - . « * • * - * - 

In viewing and discussing a few films for student motivatiqn, questibns may be asked 
■ concerning the motivation, for filmmaJking it^self. Is the director the artist? Can the 
work of specific directors be recognized in spite of the vehicle (book, story, script) 
•utilizect?^ In this age of color. Why So* spme dired^drs choose to work in black and -~ 
pp9p"White? * Why. were there genuine aesthetic Jcoa^rns over the addition of, sound to silent 
film? (See ArnheimQ . Y 21 29^/ / ' 



What are thecurrfcnt utilizations of animation? Is it possible for anythin-g so comptexnaTTchcomTnercial to 
• produce woricsWart? What is the°tKfficolty in dealing with a synthetic art form?^ • 



Film clips are viewed by the class and discu^ed in terms of form^ content, and expression. The work of film 
critics (sqch as Judith Crist, Pauline KaeL an^ Penelppe Gilliatt) is read. KaelVbpok / Lo^t It at the Moviea 
J,.,.^--^^^s^^t{\\xtnUd\ works may be used 'effectively. RudSlf Arnheim's /w7/^h?5^ /lr/,provides a structure for tl^e 
development of critical techniques. Usinjg knowledge gained frc^ rfeading andjdiscussing critici^rn,^students 
view and. discuss film?. Film reviews on ra(Jio andleleyisiog news shows may be listened tolnd taped as 
worthy of discussion. . . 




XSSESSMENT MEASIIRES: 



Compare and contrast two published reviewsof acurrent filrrixipproved for ^^'wro/ audience. Name three 
camera techniq^ues, and dCsScribe the applications commonly*u^ed for each. 

Name^ three' characteristic forms in which-feature films areMnade. and name_an exampfe for each. 



J * 22. . " 
O ' . ' • - _ ^ . . .^ ^ - 
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Variety may be achieved by viewing films inj:Jass^oil television (with a noVt concerning scale and»the 
difference in viewing angle), and individually, or in a group at local theatres. - ^\ \ 

Reports and/or critiques af e nraae on various elements in Jthe films viewed. Such reports may be given 
orally, in writing^taped, or- videotaped-as-fitei-ei-iticism. ' 

Class discussion artd viewings should cover the, history of filmmaking from eyly productions to present 
^day. Experimentalfilms of significance may be>iewed. However, a realistic picture of what the 'movies are 
and why ^hey have reached the public is essential t© the course. , . ' ^ 

Community resources such 3s film studios, actors, directors, and authors are helpful in providing 
background and a variety of viewpoints, 't'he instructicmaLmedia center may be utilized in this way. 
* ... " ' . - 

Television, in that it devours film both old and new, should be viewed freq^uently. The-part that animation 
in advertising may be analyzed and cited. \ - . - 



^ culminating activity, students may be given^the choige of a period or genre of film to study in some 
dc^th. This study might continue long eno.ugh fora variety of films, years, directors, and/ or techniques to 
be observed. Reports which involve the opportunity for class discussion and questioning should be 
presented. ' ^ 'V . * 



Describe the^essential components of a-filmT " > * ' - 

RESOURCES: : - ^ 



Article * f , - . 

^M've Bfeen Asked To Teac|,a Filp Course. Now What? " by'Alan COddie. May 1972, p. 45, Audiovisual , 

' /nstructiori: Wo\. XVll, No, 5. ' • ^ • * ' 

. .% . ' ^ • 

Film Rentals • . ^ * - . • ' ' . 



Education and L'ibraj:^ Division, AVCO Embassy Pictures, 1301 Avenue of the American. New York, Ne^ 

York 10019 * . . \ ^ " , ^ 

Media and MQthodj Film Seminar Center, 267 West 25th "Street',' New York, New York 10001 



Film Purchase Sources ' ' * ^ 

— • . • • . ^ 

CCC Filijis, Inc., 866 Third' Avenue, New York, New Vork 10002 . . K 

Pyramid, B^x 1048, Santa Monica,*CalifoFnia 90406 J/ 

Nlles Film Products, 1019 South Michigan Street, South Bend,/I15aiana 466 r8.For Oldies: (Buster KeatOn, 
Rudolph Valentino, (jreta Garbo, etc*.) , \ * ' ' 

-Films . ^ ^ 

Le_arning CorporatioD, Film, The Art of (he Impossible, narratea by Michael Ritchie (with^guide) 
The An of the Mojjon Picture, MCPS Film #4750 > • • \ . 

i^ramid Films, Basic Filtn Terms: A Visual Dictionary. 1970, Shelton, &FA (Ba[|ey Film Associates), 
Motivation I I^ilm' as /Ir/ "(Series) ^ . ' <- 



Print Materials ,1 ■ . ' * . ^ . 

< ^ ^ *■ 

Books: • . * Periodicals with FilmsReViews: 

Arnheim, Rudolf. Film as /irt. . " ^ Audiovisual Instruction (educational) 

Kael, Pauline. I'^st It at the Movies, Media and Methods (educational) 

MattheWs^ J. H: Surrealism and Film. ^ New Yorker 

Sarris, Andres. Interviews^ with Film Directors, Newsweek . * , ♦ 

^ * . . • • Saturday Review {^vis) * . - 

Time • * , * 

: ' ^ • • . VSgue ' 

PKOGRAI^^ STUDIES CORRELATFON: * - . * \ 

» Identify the media and processes employed in significant works of art. 
- * 

r 

CONCEPTS: We create our environment making use of nqiurjil elements and our (^wn technological 
xif^d aesthetic knowledge. Ecological concerhs demand that natural resources be used 
wisely* 



The architectural aspects of the environment should suit our aesthetic s^fl^^s- society 
meets vther human needs, A real concern for aesthetic value obviously not alwdys 
existed in such areas as city planning. . * " 

^ I ^^^^^ 

Structuring and restructuring the environment to provide. for our societal and aesthetic 
, ne^s ^should concern the individual homeowner and businessman, the artist^ the 
"^armitect,, thei)olitician, the economist, and the scientist as well as- the city planner. The 
artist and the architect are concerned with our perception of the environment as well as 
the format and aesthetic fdctors in designing /dtf the environment. Cijy planning is an 
evident index of^human input with regard to^ aesthetic concerns in the environment. 



OBJECTIVES: Formulate criteria for the design of various eiemehts in the environment. 

Demonstrate, by making sketches, at least one a&piect of environmental, change. - 

Identify aesthetic pollutants in-^the environment (visual eyesofes, high decibel. noise, 
"uncomfortable" architecture, non-functional design). . ^ , *, 

Demonstrate k;iQ\y.^edge of the d{v^f$e considerations which must have input in city 
- planning. ' ' ^ ^ , , . ' 

• •■ • • . • . ' .31, . ■ • / . 




SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTION: / 

Students list in priority order their concerns for the.environment. They start their studies by looking at the 
local environment. (Field trips may be needed.) Notes, sketches, and photographs ofthe local environment 
are made. . * ' • . . ' ' 

Through pictures and film, various model structures and cities are examined. Local plans such as Greenbelt, 
Cx>lumbia, Reston^ Montgomery Village, ajid Rpckville may be visited "hnd discussea^ 

-1 ' • . fJ^'' ' ^ 

News items which deal particularly with city planning and .architectural concerns are collecteoHQdj 
environmental concerns like sewage'treatment, water supply, and garbage disposal systems. 

Students and" teacher evaluate materials and'discu^s priorities., v , , . ^ ' 

Discuss the plans for Paris and Washington in terms of traffic patterns and groupings of buildings. The 

work of -LeCorbusier, Mies van der Rohe, Richard Neutra, Frank Llo^^ Wright, and Paolo Soleri are 

observed and discussed. Current cit> plans for Was^bington, Baltimorc^s^iladelphia, Pittsburgh, and 

^Montreal may be studied and compared in terms of transportation, industry, housing, water suppl>, and 

recrJition. , ^ , ^^^^ . ' 

* * * • _ \ 

Discuss the'pai'l^ designs of Frederick Law Olmsted (designer of Central PjJrk) in te^ms of his long-range 
vision and his fight for the preservation of parkland.^ 

I f 

ASSESSMENT MEASURES: ^ , ^ ^ 

^Qjbnsider specific areas in the school which might.be redesigned; and draw plans to improve the areas 

fcafetena, classroom, court>ards, gymnasium, playing fields). Students ma> lead one another through the 

building blindfolded to-sense 6ther perceptual factors in thf environment pf the school. How have the 

architects sought to meet the needs of the sludants? How would you redesign your school? 
J * ** • # , 

^^tand critique local shopping centers, How couldtfiey be improved? How might they sUit human needs 
better? How could they be made rfiore satisfying aesthetically? , 



'ListvCriteria for the design>of a small city. . v., - • 

Design. a new shopping center, a better house, an improved highway systehi, or a f utjut^^cj^^ citing 
examples you have studied- for support of designs. • ' 

RESOURCES: ' Hollkd, Lawrpnce1(ed.). Who Designs America? . , ' 

^ Olmsted, Frederick Law. Civilizing ^.meriean Cities". 

Papahek, Victor. Design for the 'Real World: Human Ecologyland Social Change, 
Stein, Clarence S. Toward New Towns for America, ^ * • 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES (CORRELATIONS: , / 

Ideriufy wdl-conceived plans for urban and interurban trtTaaigr that speak to the need far concerned publig 
interest in environmental planning. 



.Discuss th^lnfluencps Associated with'^everal 20th.centur}(^iov$yments in art -or architecture. 




PART THREE: INDEPENDENT STUDENT RE^ARCH AND STUDY 

I. INTRODUCTION,, ♦ . - 

t^hers are encouraged to plan with the student individually to insure worthwhile activities and to 
^ ^ help the student, evaluate his/ her results. This sh'ould be a period in theltudents are allowed to 
pursue their own individual interei$tS'Xvith>egatd''talh''e§U%et£; Talents from the content of the first 
two sections are'to be encouraged; and, where^possible, primarj^ res^jirces are to be used. The activity 
' need not be limited towritten reports. For the student whose al^ilitiesire so inclined<astudiop^^^^ 
demonstration should be^encoliBaged. x ^ 

II. OBJECTIVjJ;S 

At the end of this unit of study, the student should b'e able xo do one or more of the following: 

• ^discuss the criticism of specific pieces of'art or architecture given by a critic 

• compare' and/ or discuss the styles or technique, of a jTarticular artist, architect, or period of art 
^history '* . , . ^ ^ 

• discuss selected samples of art or architecture in terms t)f their associated movement and historical 
context r ' 

• demo*nstrate a knowledge of tlje work of at least one artist through a studio project or paper 

III. CONTENT* ' 

Suggested topics for study and research ^- ' ""^ . . 

■* « 

Using at least three sources and a fpfmat suggested by the English Department, write a paper about:' 

any painter, printmaker, sculptor, architect, craftsman, illustrator, film producer, etc., from the 
20th 'centu|->y; and .tell how this artist contributed to the general trend of SOth century art or 
^architectureX 

^ft^^l^'ationships between 'art and/or ardiitecture and religion, politics* dVama, psy^h'ology, 
.s^Tente, ecology, industry, education, etc. ' *' / ^ 

th^ philosophical iiriplications of specific works of art or architecture 

aesthetics and the role of the cTUic in-art,pr architecture 

any.grSOp of artists pi* architects; e.g.; Bauhaus, BWe Rider, op pop, Action" painters, etc 
thje source and evolution of any* style of art or architecture > 
the history and changing /unctions of the art museum 

the historian's role in promoting an Understanding of contemporary art or architecture 

the development of thejnternationalYtyle of architecture from its Beginnings in the 19th century to 
the variations of this style produced today ' ^ : ^ ' ^ ^ ^ t* 

Siiggested studio projects: * ' - • • " 

Using tempera, sand, and collage materials, make a CuJbist style painting^yf^it^l life you have set up in 
the roGlfi. • . ' 





In the Dada-Surr^alistic manner, make a painting or drawing' in which you put together things not 
^necessarily logicaHy related but perhaps connected in your mind in a symbolic manner. 

* . ' . ■ • 

With scraps of wood and paint, construct a painting-sculpture. Include a variety of texture and color, 

AbstractioA and Realism." 

Organize a set of slides or*reproductions and give an oral report on one of the most influential artists or 
architects of the 20th century,. Tell how this person contributed to'the general trend of 20th century art 
or architecture. * ' \ \ ^ ' ' i 



Do a painting in th^ style of Social Realism in which you present a picture of some part of life today. 

Explore at least three s'tyles of modern ar^ by doihg paintings in the sty|e of the artists.^^ • 

Using a town map, create a more livable .environment for yourcommunity. Use tracing paper overlays 
.to show improvement in traffic ccMiJrol,'green belts, parks, and new street patterns. Define zones for 
industry atnd new residential* area^ ' . 

. ."- ' ^ I ' ' ^ • / ■ ■ . • 

U#irig styrofoam, wood, or cardboarc|„make a plan for a shopping center. Plan most of the major 
details such as landscaping, seating, paving materials, and sculptural settings. Draff a bird's-eye view 
draXving of your ideas first. , •< 

.ura^ring glass as a dominant building material, develop a design for a beach or mountain cabin. 
Plan screens, overhangs, and lot. orientation fo~r sup control. Decking can be used to expand space: 

.^^ • ' - ' ^ ^ w ' . ■ ''^^ 

Using cardboard tubes and sheets, make a sculptiire which" is!^xpressive of the machine age. 

^ . • 

Do a series of paintings! sculptures, or prints that are rela'ted in structure 'and content. . j 
Do a drawing>^painting that incorporates scraping or rubbing (frottage) in the mariner of Max Ernst." 
'Assemble a"three-dim_ensional dbllage using a bottle or box as the basic Tdrm. " ' ^ 

Refer to the*Ar\ Concepts and Activities Bank for additi Jjal appropriate projebts/ X 
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. ' * BIByOGRAPHY 

Albers, Josef. Interaction of Color. New Haven; Yale Unive rsity, Press, 1963. ^ 

Excellent text. Color reproduction using silkscreen procesrillustrates theories of color. 

/ * » ' 

American Film Institute. The American Film Institute Catalog of Motion PJctu'res^Produc^d in the U,S, 
New York: Bowker; 197 L * . ' ' 

^ Covering the period 1921-1930, these first two volumes are the beginning of a. major reference on, 
American movies. Incliides an alphabetical listing* giving distributor, date, reels, feet, qredit, cost,, 
literary sources,, and synopses. ' ' * 

Anderson, ^2iynQ. American Sculptuh in Process: 1930/1970. Greenwich, Conn.: New Y'ork^Graphic 
/ S^iety, 1975. , * ' . ) , . * 

^~~A^(:hronological survey of sculpture which loc^ks for a continuous movement in the variety of styles and 
developmental stages of this period. , - • " . ^ 

Arnason; H. H. History;^ of Modern /Irr.. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. ^ * ' 

Extensive reproductions of important paintings, sculptures, and buildings. Textis<:hronological and by 
period, 'with first chapter dealing with 19th century paintings. The information i^raojstly^eneral and 
factual-but covers most of Western avant-garde Worjc sThce 1900. * i?, 

Arnheirfi/Riidolf. Film as Art, Berkeley: University^of California Press, 1958. 

Comprehensive discussion of film as an art form. Considered a definitive study of film. 

Athletic Field and Court Diagrams. River Grave, hliciois: Wilson Sporting Goods Company, n.d. 
^ Diagrams and dimensions for all popular indoor and outdoor sports. 

. ' ' ' •> , 

Banham^ Rey;ier. Guide to Modern Architecture, London: Architectural Press, 1967. 

The book discusses the problems of 20th century architecture, with some backgroUfid information. iF 
incfiides the major architects like Wright, LeCorbusier., etc. r> . . ♦ * 

Barr, Alfred, and Cahill, Holger. Art m America in Modern Times. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
,969_^ ^ , ^ ^ 

. A survey of allTorms of American art and art:hitecture, including photography and film up to the 1930 s. 
'Th^ location, of each work is listed with each black'and white illustra^tion. 

Battcock, Gregory (ed.). Minimal Art: A Critical Anthology. New York: Dutton, 196B. -jf^ 
^ * *A*collection of 26]^ays which declare and define the characteristics of minJhial art. Various poiQ|fof 
view consider art as idea and the object as response provoking. ^ ' r^f^. ^ ^ 

' Bearden, Romare,^and- Henderson, Harry. Six Black Masters of American Art. G^jd^ City', n'y.: 
^Qoubleday, 1972. ] -V • - - . ' - ' " 

The book is compo|ej;iof biographical studies of Joshua Johnson, Robert DuncaUson,. Henry Tanner, 
Horace Pipping Augusta Savage, Bnd J^cob Lawrence. , . , V// ' 

Bigsby, C.W. Dada and Surrealism. New York: Harper and Row, 1972. 

A short. book th^t deals with the origins, aims, changes', and nifajor implications of Dada and 
Surrealism. 1 ^ ' • ' i * 

iS^Brett, Guy. '-A^/w//c /4rr New York: Reinhold, 1968. * ' ^"^ ^ . ^ 

The uses of new materials hnd real sources of energy and spurid^re presented: magnetism, electricity ,^ 
form; air, explosives, racRoJ|art^, water, pa^fcer, mud, and light. ' , \ 



Brion,.Marceiret al. An Since 1945. New York: Washington Square'Press, 19^2. • * 
Ten authors each write on the painrtng of a particular country. These include countries of Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe, and the United States. The work deals almost entirely with Abstract 
^ Expressionism. ^ ' ^ ^ 

. ' ^ ^ . • ' 

Canaday, John; Mainstreams opModern Art. Mew York: Simoff'^and Schuster, 1959. ^ 

This is a survey of painting from David (1800) through Abstriact txpressionisThi. There is very good 
information on the work through -early lOth century, including good mat^ial oti the Rkphaelite and < 
Impressionist work. ' * ^ ' , ' 

Carraher, Ronald,* and Thurston, Jacqueline. Optical Illusions and th^ Visual Arts. New York: Reinhold, 

1966. ^ ^' * . ^ - 

This boo k ana| y€es the nature of perceptual effects and optical illusions and illustrates their jole in 

photography, and both fine and graphic arj.. Glossary of optical illusions included! 

Coplans, John. Seriai Imagery. Greenwich, *Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1968. ^ . ^ ' 

Catalog of an exhibition sponsored by the Art Alliance' of the Pasadena Art Museum. 

de la Ctoix, HoVst, and T^nsey, Richard. Gardners Art Through the ^Ages, 5th ed. New York: H^rcourt,. 
Brace aria Jovanovich. 1970. ' , ' ^ 

A basic textbook has been expanded. It covers Western civilization from "Ancient" to "European" to 
"Modern ^rt." Painting^ sculpture* and architecture are coVer^d jn very general teilns. \^ " 

Davidson, Abraham A. The Story of American 'Painting. New York; Abraips, 1974. 
» The book describes and shows (with excellent reproductions) tfie wcjrk of painters from {he 1 7th century' 
through the 1960's. The for,mat is topical rather \han chronological, with sections on'such themes as 
American portraits, the American Natural Landsfcape^ and Non-Objective painting.' ^ 
f ^ ^ . * " • / , ' 

Pavis, Douglas. Art and the Future. -Nqw York: Praeger, 197*?. . ^ 

A history and ^i;ophecy of thp collaboration between science, technology, apd art. 

Elsen, Albert. Purposes of Art, 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinejhart and Winston, 1967. [ • 

'Art history is reviewed by subjects or themes rather by ceoturie^. Images of God^, -Religious 
Architecture,^ and The Sacred Book are among cljafjfer titles. * ' 

Ferebecv Aiin. History of Design. New York: van Nostrand Reinhar^, 1970. . ^ ^ 

The development of modern design fropi the Crystal Palace o? 1851 to the present. 

Franciscono, Marcell. Walter Gfopius and the Creation of the Bauhauxin \\eimdr. Urbana, 111.. Un][\ersity 
of\lllTnois Press, 1971. 

JThe book covers the ideal and artistic theories of the fo,unding^ears. It focuses on Walter Cyx)pius and^ 
the creatfon of the Bauhaus. Thjs i^ very sophisticated reading for high'school age. ^ • " 

yi'k^WVimrOef .Divers Arts. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University T^ress, 1^962. ^ ' / ' 

A series of lectures given at the National Gallery of Art in 1959 on a wide range.of topics ^elated to art. 



tjautit, William. 77?^ Surrealists. New York: Putman, 1972. 

Afifty-page review of the developtnent of Surrealism is followed by 109 large, quality reproductions of 
Surrealist paintings and brief ^descriptive comment^ about Ihe artist. ^ ' f \ 0 

Goldlng, John: Ciwism: A History and Analysis 1907-1914. Londt)n: Fabpr^4968? vi*^*^^ , ^ 
The book develops the chronology of the movement through the Smalysis of ih^work and writings of 
PrCassQ, Braque, and Gris. It alsd show^ the influence of the movement on arf in France. 0 



^ Gromus, Walter. The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, Cambridge: MUiPress, 1966. 

The b6t)"k is the actual writings of Walter Gropius, trarilslated by P.M. Shapd,^in which he explains and 
defends hij reasons for the Baiihaus. * . ^ 

Haftman, Werner. Painting in the Twentieth Century, \o\y\, London: Humphries, ^ 

The bbok.covers all major styles from Impressionism to Abstract Expressionism^ Although theText/s in 
^ ^-small type and is tedious to read, it is a goofl re|jefence book. 




. Halas, John, axid Manvell, Roger. Art in Movement: New Directions in 4^imation. New York: Hastings 
\ House, 1970. / \ .. ^ ' \' : / 

Single, picture frames and short comments are u§ed to present this extensive survey of animated fjms 
produced between 1935 and 1970. 

Hahiilton, George Heard. I9th and 20th ^ntury Arti New Yotk: Abrams,j970. 
^, .Edited by H. W. Jan^on, this large v olume contains 487 illustrations and preseats 20th century art and 
Architecture by referring to major figures and movements. The author is concerned about relationships 

• and a'continuum of the arts. ' ' ^ ' , ' 

• » t , 

Hastie, Reid, and Schmidt, Christian. Encounter with Art. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

Primarily concerned with the artist andhis milieu, this text takes an interdisciplinary look at art history, 
psychology, aesthetic theory, and philosophy. • - » . . 

Henning, Edward. Fifjty Years of Moc^ern Art. Cleveland: Cleveland Museum, 1966, 

This is an exhibit catalog of paintings and sculptures created between KSll6and 1966.^ Bac^^round facts 
on movements and artists ift provided along with good color reproductions! 

Hohauser, Sanford. Architectural and Interior Models: Design and Construction. N^w York: Van- 
^]viostrand'Reinhold Co., 1970. . \ ./ / / / 

A large book filled with illustrations and descriptions of every type of architectural andlnterior model. . 
In addition to explaining.how each detail is constructed, the book shows numerous prbfessionaLpieces ^ 
and gives information about them. The author also^JpcJvtdes information about sources for ready piade 
model items. , * . - 

Holland, Lawrence {cd.). Who. Designs America! Garden City, N.Y.: Qoubleday, J966. 

A'thoughtful analysis of design today. Its mass-produced mistakesand the impact of politicaland social • 
* forces are discussed by various authors. , 

Holt, Elizabeth C. (ed.). A Dortnnentary History of ArjiVj/. 1. Gardcn'City,^ N.Y.: Doubleday,' 1975. 
A collection of writings from notebooks and letters of artists, architects, and'philosophersof the 10th 
through the 16th centuries. . ' 

Hult^n, K..G.-Pontus. The Machine. Greenwich, Conn.: New York' Gr^aphic Scrcielyjf 1968. 

A catalog, wit+i a screened metal cover, of an exl^ibit at the Muse^ of Modern.>\rt - more than 200 
pages with^Justrations of how the machine has .been portrayed and used in art from da Vinci to the 
I960's. ^ 

Hiinter, Sam. Modern American Painting anj^culpture. New York: Dell Publishing Company, 1959. , 
The book describes Ajmerican painting frbm Bel^ws and Eakins to Pollock and deKoonipg, Contains 
brief biographies of selected^ainters. Reproduction quality of illustrations is inferior to most books of 
this typQ.^ . 
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Modern French Painting, New York: Dell Publishing Company, 1956. 
Fifty French painters from Monet to PicaSso (sic) are explained in a concise and straightforward 
manner. It also develops a relationship of influence from artist to artist. Example: Cezanne to Picasbo, 
Degas toLautrec, etc. Contains a glossary of artistic movemenWn Modern painting through Abstract 
Expressionism. 



• . - « 

Ves, Colta Feller. The Great. Wave. New York: Metropolitan Museum, 1974: " 

The book discusses the influence of Japanese woodcuts on Frencfl prints. Graphic and written 

comparative anaj^^qtj^-of French lmpressionists~and Post-Impressionists and the Japanese prints that 

influenc^ them. The book is based on the Metropolitan Museum show of that theme. - ^ 

Jaffe, Hans. De Stijl New Yo'rk: Abrams^^ 1967,^ " 

This is an i/idepth study of Mondrian and Doesburg between'th^ year5 1917 and 1934; Makes extensivcr 
• use of excerpts from A^ritten fnkterial by the artists: ^ . • • 

Jean, Marcel, and Mezei, Arpad, The History of Surrealist Painting, Nev^ York: Grqve Press, 1959. 
An evocative ^nd witty reference volume which contains 386 plates, 36 in color. 



Jencks, Charles, and Silver, Nathan/zl^/Zzocww; The Case for Improvisation. Garden Cit]^, New York: 
Anchor Press,^ 1973. \ ' ^ ' , 

Adhoctsm is the term used to describe the things that man makes which utilize mainly those things that 
arc at hand. Expedience or anattityde of "do it myself has resuUed in a category of design which relies 
ypon imp rovisation.- 

Johnson, Charlott*e Buel. Contemporary Art: Exploring Its Roots and Development. Worcester, Mass.: 
Davis PubJtffiing Co., 1973. . ^ . 

Part One is an introduction to contemporary art, using efXamples back to the Middle Ages, PartTwp 
discusses key develojmients in American art since Wofld War 11. Lists include museums and galleries, 
and sources for art reproductions and slides. " ^ . • "5^ 

Jones, Tom Pougfas. 'The Art ofjfjght and Color. New VorJc: V^n N^straftd Reinhold, 1973. 

' Ari.indepth examin^ipn of the art of the spacp age. An historical discyssion is followed by an 
fexamination of mobile cptor expression, lumia, and kinetic light, wkh instructions for the creation of 
c6lor;and light instruJnents. • 

Jordan!gR. Furneaux. A Concise History of Western Architecture. London: Harcourt, Br^ice, world, 1969. 
Tjtis^is a survey of -style from "Classical Grtece'' to "Modern Movements." 
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)Cael, Pauftneyf Lost It at the Movies. Boston: Littlfe, Brown and Company, 1965. 
^'^"V ReViewsTrom her radio show a^jd articles from Film Quarterly of films from the 50's J^nd 60's. 

Knobler, Nathan, 772^ Visual Dialogue: An Introduction to the Appreciation of Art. ^Q^Yovk: Holt, 1967. 
The'development pf the langtia^e of visual arts is reviewed and the theory is set forth that to understand 
what a painting me^ns, the»vie.'^er must also understand how the meaning is communicated. 

Kozloff, Max. Cubism/ Futurism. Ne^York: Charterhouse, 1973. 

Thk is a chronological analysis of the twp styles of Cubism and Futurism, including the work of aH the 
major artists (mostly painters) such as Picasso, Oris, Braque, Leger, Rouault, Balla Severini, Rus^olo, 
and-Boccioni. ^ - . 

*- * 

Kultermann, Udo. The New Sculpture. New Yorlji-Praeger,- 1968.- --"-k^ 
Env^onments and assemblages are discussed and Ulustrated with 375 plates/ 12 in.cofoj*.. 
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' ^ JKuitermann, Udo, and Hofmann, W. Modern Architecture in Colof^ty^ YorkUViking Press, 1970! 

A cojiection of 1 12cok)red photos ofa»phit6cturein Europe and the UnitedjS^tes,\vith comments on a 
facing pag?. ^. ' - m - \ ' ' / . 

— l^arkin, Oliver. Ar4 and Life in America. New York: Holt, Ritiehart*and-Wjnston, 1960. 
A suI^^ey of Ameri&n art and architecture related to the people and the times. i 

/ ' , . . • ^ ■ ' . 

Lewis, Samella, rfnd Waddy, Ruth G'. Black Artists on Art, Vols. 1 and Pasadena: Ritchie, Ward, Press, 
1969, 1971. 

The two volumes include examples of the work and statements b> .over 150 practicing black artists in 
^ America. A section at the end of each volume gives brief biographical sketches of these artists. 

* * . ■* - . 

* • 

^ _ Lippard, Lucy R. Pop /lr/./New York: Praeger, 19'56. ^ ^ . 

book covers British and American Pop Art fjom the 50's. Early sources such as Dada and 
assemblage are included. Three otheP writers contribute chapters to this book, each fiaving a closer 
understanding of the Pop movement in various paVts of the world. Sources for thg movement are' 
reviewed and more than 180 illustrations are provided. '7 

. Lucie-Smitt, Edwar^. Lhte Modert^ The Visual Arts Since 1945. MeW York: Praeger, 1969. 

Jhe autlior'^s thesis is that the art created in the 60's is essentially a lat^phase of a movement begun in 
1905 with the Faiives. Each i;novement is. related to its predecessors, rivals' and successors. 

Mansbridge, John. Graphic History of Architecture. New York: Viking Press, 1967. 

,Offb hundred ninet>-one pages of solid illustrations of architectural styles and details from around the 
world -and from all periods of history. ' ' . ' 

Matthews, J.H. Surrealism and Film. Ann Arbt)r, Mich-; University of Michigan Press, J^71. 
• ^ ^Siirrealism in films i^onsidered, as in painting, to be not an end in itself but a means to piojecttng 
*^^'V%lues and stinjutfiting th^nmaginati^. ^ * * ^ 

^ r T ' ' ^" . 

Menten, Theodore. Art Deco Style, New^ York: Dovep, 1972. , . 

An excellent design resource w ith 468 examples of the art deco style in household objects^ architecture, 
sculpture, graphics, and jewelry. No text. 

• ' • J" «• * 

4^ Meyer^ Franz Sales. Handbook of Ornament, ^ic^ YorTc: 'Dover Publications, 1957. <^ 

This paperback book contains 3,002 illustrations of clecorative desijgn from the crafts and a-rchitecture 
,of eastern and western cultures. ' . . * * 



MogeFon, Alex, and Laliberti, Norma., /Ir/ in Bo^xes. New York:'V<n Nostranjd, Reinhold, 1974. 

The works of 150 artists using the box fornciat are discussed, from Egyptian sarcophagi and religious "N. 
tript>chs of the Middle Agek to Duchamp's readymaUes. Irttroduces the.concept.of symbolism in the 
* visual arts. ^ / . ' . ^ ^ 

- ^ i ' ' 

Newmeyer^ Sarah^. Enjoying Modern Art. New York: Mentor, 1955. 

The book deals primarily with pointing from neo-clas^icism^through 1955. The best information is on 
Impressionism, The weakest is Post World War 11. More enjoyabl^to read than are most histo'r> books. 

OXonnor, Francis V. (ed.). Art for the Millions. Greenwich, <^onn,: New YorkjGraphic Society, 1973. 

A collection of essays which document the artistic achievei^ent]^' of the art refie^f program of the 1930's . 

which was known as the WPA Federal Art Project. Many significant artists were ablS to survive 
'-"""through^this program. ^ ^ ' ' 
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• "Olm^te^, Frederick liw. Civilizing American OW^.vCambridge: MIT Pre.ss;n9?l\ , ' ; 

' ,VK selection of Olmsfed^s writings on City landscapes. Considered a primer on the design of,a Uy^ble 
. ' .iifban environment., He is b^st known Jdf jiaving designed Central Park^ ' ^ . J*' \. 



Papaoek, Victor. Design for the Real Wortd. HutnarKEcdlog^;andSoSalChcmge. New Vork/ltlai^m, 

7\ A new"iJofm of vie^w foj:.iheindustrial desigi)^ which is concerned about humaitsurvival needs rat^het 
I th^rn the sUperficiaMieeds of a* consumer-oriented^^^ . ♦ . ^ . > * . ' - 'T. 

Pdp'^er, Ffank, Kinetic Am: Origins and Devejopfn^eni OrefilLwich, Comi^; Noj^.YorJc GTj|fJbi^Soeieiy^ 

' Theiook includes a chfonologicaUey iew 0/ the origfc?^d development of mpv^ent in a^, beginning 
• witlTlmpressionism. It discusses light land movement plus ^imple^procedur^s for the expression of • 
^inovemeot in the plastic arts^ ^ W • . * ' S / , - ' -^"^ 



Read^ Herbert. A^Offtcise: History of ModhnlPdinringfNo^ Yorkil^h^^^^^ " / ^. 

^ vTh€ bQokcoy55rsmajoF20th century paint^^ . , 

^ . two major trends of cQilceptual and intuitive a^ aI^"8 V^ith^^proj^riate theory and phiiosQBhy.of th^' 
times.. . 1 .J- • . ^ • V - S ' .-^ 



Redstone, Louis S/Art in Architecture. New York: McGraw-HUUa^eS/. V \ \ ] -Jf^^' l h 

. ^ A photographic survfcy;of art that is a part of or related tolbuildifi^s atpiind the woVldi. Intended \ 
stimulate the .need for more art in everyday life,, Tc ' ^' -:^ • '^'r " >^ 

Reichardt, Jasia. Cybernetics,' An and Ideas, Greenwicfi, Coiin,: New Yqrk^^ra^hiq'S^^ 

The relationship between technology, contemporary ''^ -^-^-^^-'^ ..^4 

r ' Iljusfl-ated. . ^ 
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Richter; Hans, bada: ArtQid Anii-Art .J^^y^ York: Abfams, *I^j64.' l^^V't}'^^ f' ];:^:!hf^j}\:.^\';'k 
Orie^huncked seventy-nine illustratfons, 8 in cplor and 58 fine drawlftg^^,arfe^ii$e<U 
V^''moVement ^ :^ - V' ^'-^t ^^''^/^^'^ ' V 

Rifckey, G^o/ge. Cpnsiru^tivismt^t^igtn^^'fi^ Evolutions.^ N^w YQr4i:;Braj^iller^:JJ967., ; / ' y ^ 
\- A tljorough rej^ew of the conkructivist mbvOT with a chroriolpgy (r<)m^ 4895,^^:^' tpX ^Vt^rve^^jS^ 
' siyld3\ selected bibgraphies,^ and a museum ^^^^ ^* ' , '>/'"'^ ' -f'* -1- 




i^.Frbm actidn art to pop |o earthworljs. Analyses ^litensions fi^vyeen ^eric^n and^Europea^ . ^ 

* knalysiVofWciffc work%^:'''' '0 . :0 *.> ./M^^> ' ' 7 c 



-5 knalysfs" of specific workibr^: .' 

Rowlalid; Kent. History o/the Moderft y^ov^piey/.Vew yanJ^Iost^W ' . 

, A complete study of fhe modern iftoyenient in^art, 2^chltect:yre/ a^ tg^todax.. . " . 

Tlubin, William. Dada, Surrealism an4 Their Beriijgge, OreenwidhV Cpnn.:- New Yoil^'GrapJh^ic gocietv; 

Numerous black and white photographs of Dada and Surreali$t painting and sctil^lure ilh^tra'te the 
author's /commtents about these tvvo movements. A chronology, a'brbl^^^ . 
checklist are included. * / v * / . ^: 




^ Dada and Surrealist Art,^cv/ Y6rk: Abrams/ 1969. 

< 'Publi^shedfor an exhibition at M useum of Modern Art. Good text traces theory of the two movements. 

Sarris, Andres. Interviews with Film Direct ors."'!'^ York: Avon, 1968. , * ^ 

' ' Introduction covers history of film director a? <?reative force behind films. Interviews with 40 top 



directors. ^ ' 



Sedgwiqk,^Jr., John Discovering Modern Art. New York: Random House, 196^. 

This book is w/itten for the layman. It attempts to guide the reader to an understanding of 
contemporary paintmg. The authgj^-descf ibes the major styles of painting from Impressionism to Pop 
Art, with indepth studies of Cezi^mjjj^jLPicasso, Klee,^Modrian, Pollock, and de Kooning. 



Sharp, Dennis. A Visual History of Twentieth Century Architecture, Greenwich, Conn.: New York 
Graf5hie Society, 1972. • * 

A pictorial apnd chronological examination of architecture from 1900 to 1970, written for the layman. 

^ • • * • * . * a ' 

Sloane, Patricia. Valor: Basic Principles and New Directions, New York: Reinhold,'1968. 

An unscielitific fresh approach to color, with consideration for'new pigments and attitudes. Looks at 
^ Color notation system and explains the workings of eye, lens,, and prism. 

Stern, Rdbejt. New Directions in American^ Architecture, New York: Braziller, 1969. 

The "Third. Generation" of architects who are now the innovators ii|gbuilding examine today's 
archit^jcture with a view t6 its historicah basis and its knplicatrons for future trends.^ 

Sypher, NVyJie. Rococo to Cuhisnf^n Art and Literature, New York: Vintage Books, I960.' 

The boo!^ addresses itself to changes in sty le and form in painting and liteTature. A solid understanding 
•*of historical facts relating to these areas is a definite prerequisite to reading or using this book as a 
* reference. ^ / * . * ' 

, •» * ^ ^ • , * 

Time-Life '(eds.)V/l#wncaA7 Painting 1900-1970. Mor'ristown, N.J.: Silver Burdett, 1970. 

A surveyjfcin text and illustratiojis beginning with the Ashcan School and concluding with Op painting.^'' 
\ Good color. :Also fecomraended for social studies. 



Time-i^ifftjbrary of AriV V^^^^orldof Michelangelo. ~ Rembrandt, — PicassQ, — Matisse, etal. New 
- York: Time-Life Books. 1970^-- S - 

Each book deals with tfie.Hfe and times of a particular artist. There is some^ritical analysis, but mostly 
basic factuaP information. The reproductions are excellent." - ' ^ ' ♦ 

"Valijel*, Dora. Abstract Art. New-York:.Onion Pres», 1970. 

The book is divided into three bdsic sections: 1) The origins of abstract painting and sculpture in the 
. *20th centuty; 2) Abstraptygrt of. the Thirties; ana^ 3) Abstra(it art after 1945, plus a comparative 
chronology. The emphasis is on the theory andipfiilojTophy b&hind abstract art. 

Van Doesburg, Theo. principles of Neor Plastic Art. London: New York praphip Sodety, Lund, 1966. 
From the original published in 1925, this book carries a reproduction of. the cover and typographical^ 
layout ^hafwas actually used. The information is in its original form and the illustrations are excellent." 
This is an excellent source for understanding the de Stijl philosophy. 

Ventufi, Robert. Learning from ^s Vegas. Carhbridge: MM fresss 1973. 

This is a three-pairt book abou\ architecture and cfty planning based on an eight-day student trip, ftrst 
r section is illustrated. ' 
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MVeller; Allen S. An U.S.A. Now, Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Viking Press, 1963. 

;^TtistS7-of— the--sixties-JiiJU^.Ai_.u^ Arranged by artist, with quotes. Excellent 
reproductions. . ' * — ~ — — • 

Wenden, D.J. 77?^ Binh of the Movies. New York: E.P. Dutton, 1974. 

' A brief Jiistory of the film from its primitive days up to the talkies. Movie history is discussed in terms of 
early styles,. as.a business, and it$ impact on society. • • ^ 

♦ * 

' - Wijsenbeek, L.J. Piet Mofidtian. Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1968. 
His life story and a retrospective photo essay of his work. 

Wilson, Forrest. Architecture: A Book of Projects for Young Adults. New York: Reinhold, 1968. • 
Presents imaginative projects with drawings and concise text. Provides students with t-he basic 
principles of architecture and an awareness of the philosop^hies undeclying classical and modern 
architecture. ' . > " * 

. ' • " ' " ■ ' ■ ) ' 

^— A History of Architecture onlhs;^isparative Method, New Vork: Van Nostr^nd Reinhold, 1974. 
^ An amusing approach to understaridmg architecture helps the student cjevelopa technique for looking 
at things and relieves the tedium^of scholarship. 

.Wolfe, Tom. Kandy- [Colored Tangerine Flake Streamline Baby. New York: Farrar 1965. 

Book covers colorful phases of Pop Society from di^c jockeys to taxi drivers -aiid includes styles of 
"haircuts, clothing, et^. . , . ' 



" - ^ RESOURCES ' 

FILMSTRIPS r - \ ' 

The Center for ffmtianrtjesrincT^ — — — ^ 1-^ '_. 

White Plains, New Y6rk 10603 ' / * . 

lOO^ears^of Modern Art (Part 1 and Part II) (slides/ tape) - ' 
Man Creates: in His Ovvn hnage ' * ^ 

Educational. Dimensions Corporation - , ^ 

St&mford, Connecticut 06904 ' . 

Understanding Modern Architecture (Part I and Part II) (filmstrip/ record) N 
Understanding Art (fiimstrips/.tapes) * ^ . ^ 

^ Understanding^ Abstract Art (filmstrips/ tapes) 

Understanding Modern Sculptur^*(filmstrips/ tapes) . ' - 

* Understanding Ppp Art (filmstrips/ tapes) \ • ' • ' , \ " 

Understanding Op Art'(filnistriFls7 tapes) 
Elements of Sculpture (filmstrips/tapes) 
■ Appreciating^ Abstract Art (filmstrips/ tapes) ' 

Warren Schloat Productions, Inc. ' 
Pleasamville, New York 1*0570 

The 20th Century: The Age and Its Art (2 filmstrips/record) 



PERIODICALS 

Art and Man 

902 Sylvan ^Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs,' N J, 07632 



um y 



Art Forum 

Suite 807 

667 Madison' Avenue 
New.York, N.Y. 10021 



> 



Art in America ' 
■150 East 58th Street 

New York/N.Y. 10022 » . 

APPROVED SOURCES FOR ART REPRODUCTIONS 

^Shorevvood Reproductions, Inc. ^ ' ' 

475 Tenth Avenue ' 
New York, N.Y. 10018 ^ ^ ' 

Van Nostrand ReinhoTd Company 

300 Pike Street " ' ^ - 

Cincinnati; Ohio 45202 */ 

. , • 

National Gallery of Art^ 

Freer Gallery 

Hirshhorn CFallery 

Pmilips Gallery 

Co.i:coran Gallery 
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or 

ON 



CHRONOLOGICAL OVERVIEW OF 20TH^EN3aJR^RT 
AND ARC HITECTUR E RELATED TO HISLORlt EVENTS 
This information may be used as: the basic for a Flow Charts 
(Se? Activities listed for Part L) 



^ ^ 19lH)-mO Historic 
Events " , 

Roosevelt — Qpcn Door Policy 
I90U1909 

" ■ -L 

Planck'j Quantum ThcSry' 1900' ^.^ 

Freud's Dreams 1900 

Pavlov's ^Conditioned Refkx 1900. 

Wright P'rothers' Airpjanc 1903 ' 

Japan* Defeats Russia 1905 

Einstein's Theory ' of Relativity 
^ 1905. 

Triple Entente; England, France, 
' 'Russia 1907 . k 

Ford Assembly Line 1909 

Revolution of China Republic set.. 
' ' up 1911 * 

World War 1 1914-IJ918 U.S. enters 
1917 



'V 



Painting ^ * 

FAUVISM 1905 
Malis%e( 1869^- 1954) (Influenced by 
van 'Gogh, Gauguin — colors) 
^BrCak with nature and representa- 

^ tion----^^_ 

CUBISM -^190^1917 » ^ 

Analytical and synthetic 

Picasso (1881-1973)^ . 

Braque (1882-1963) (Influenced by 
African sculpture, Cezanne's 
work, and reaction to.camem) 



EXPRESSIONISM - 
The Bridge Group 1905 , 
The Blue Rider Group — 191 1 
Kokoschka(1886) 
Marc, (1880- 19 1 6). 
'^andinsky (1866-1944) (InHu- 
^ 'tnted'^fy v^n Gogh brush work, 
' * Fa uvisn^ Munch) ' 

FUTURISM 1908 

Italy (Influenced by Cubism and 

industrialization) 
Based on literary concepts 
Carra (1881-19^6) » 
-Ballaii8^I-J958) 



• Sculpture 

CUBISM 
' Duchamp-Villon (1876-1918) 
" Lipchilz(!89I-I973) 



FIGURATIVE EXPRESSiON- 

ISM ' ' 

Z Lembruck(188M9L9) 

^ Barlach (I870-I938)^anfluen*ced by 

Rodin) /-^ 



, ABSTRACTION 
,_Brancusi (1876-1957^" 



/ 



) 



FUTURISM 
Boccionni1(t882-1916)' 



Architecture* 

Frank Lloyd Wright (I867-I959J 
Integration of mass^ space and 
surface % 



, Other- 
Graphics: 
Munch 

iCxQcmaxL Ex p ressionfs t 



ART NOUVEAU ART NOUVEAU 

-ExpressiomsT* tie-in nature ii^ll ' Tiffany glass'^""^ 

spired, ornament natural, flow 
_ of abstract, configurations 

Hofla (186^1947) , 

Gaudi (1852-1926)' =*--'S>*^__ 

van de Velde (1863-1957) ' ^ 



DeSTIJL GROUP 



' Bolshevik Revolution 1917 
J* ' ' ^ * 

Wilson's 14 Points 1918. 

Ceague of Nations 1919 . 
^First radia station regular schedule 



DADA ~ I9f6-19l9 
Rcaction^lo art of the Academj^ 
Arp(;i887-1966) 
Schwiller^'^887.194«) 
Marcel •QnCWmp ( 1887-1968) ' 




DADA 1916-1919 



Lcyiis SuIlTVan - ^PhoJtofiraplfj^Strcglitz^r 

Waihwxlght Building (first tall *^ 
-^building — 9 stories) 



1921-1945 Historic 
Events 



.Mussolini takes over in Italy — 

1922. • 
Ruth hits 60 home runs. 
First regular tV broadcast in USA 

— 1928 



v.- Painting 

SURREALISM - 1920's ' 
Dali(1904- ) 
Miro (1893- ) V 
Matta(19Il> ) 



Stalin-Russian Purge 1928 
U.S. Stockmarkct crash 1929 ' « 
Spain becomes Republic 1 93 1 
Hitler seizes po>^in Germany. 

1933. ;> 

Roosevelt — New Deal 1953 
Jessie Owens 4 "gold mpdals in 
Berlin Olympics 1930 , 



Spanish Civil War Franco win%,. 
1936. 

World War 11 I939-1945 - 
Te4 Williams last to. hit .400 — % 
J94I 

% 

First large ^omic explosion 1945 
Penicillin discovered 
'"'Redskins win last championship 
" 1944 ' • 



^ Sculpture 

SURREALISM 
Arp (1887-1966) - 
Picasso (1 88 M973) 
Ernst 




Pevsner 



MEXICAN RENAISSANCE CONSTRUCTIVISM 
Rivera (1886-1957) ~' 
Orozco (1883-1949) 
Tamayo(lS99- ) 
(Government murals, social real- 
, ism) * ^ • 



Architecture 

BAUHAUS — 1919-1933 led to Eames: fumifffro^ 

InternatiSnal Style 
Gropius (1883-1969) Photograpiiy: MaqRay abstract 

Saarinen( 1873-1950) 
I.eCorhusfer (1887-1965) 
vandi:rRohe(l88d-l969) 



film 



Gabp (1886-1962) 
(Bauhaus. Cubist jnfluenced). 



ABSTRACTION 
Malevich ^ 
Mondrian (I872-J944) 
Social Realism in U.S. 
Benton (I889-I97S) 
Wood (1892-1942) 
WPA m U.S, • > 
Picasso's "Guernica," 1936 
European artists flee to U.S. I930's 



EXPRE.SSIONISM 
Gtocometti 



7^ 



Stuart Davis 
Barnett I?e.wma"it < 
Josef Albers 
Arshile Gorky 



Computer 'technologic developed 
r.^ 1944 ' * " ' " * /* . 
Atomlc^bombdroi^ped on Hiroshi- Paul^Klye ^ 
- ma 1945 ' -/ 

U.N. ChaAr signed 1945 



iCiobile sculpture Alexander Calder 
(1898-1976) 



ART DECO 



Cartoons: Chester Gould 



Illustration: Norman Hockwell 



Industrial Design: Russell Wright, 
Raymond Lowey 



Hollywood films: Cecil -Br-Der, 
Mille, Walt Disney;- 



^ .1946-Present Historic 
Events 

U.S, Marshall Flip 1945 

Israel Independence 1948 

NATO founded 1949 ^ 

Communists and Mao win in 

. China 1949 

Korean War 1950-1953 

U.S. Supreme Court outlaws 
segregation in public schools 
1954 fTli 

Fir^ hy^lrogen bomb 1954 

^Sputnik 19*57 
First manned sp^ce flight 1961 
John R Kennedy assassinated 
1963 ^ ' 

r * 

U.S. lands first maif on the moon 
f970 

*Massive U.S. intervention in Vict- 
. / nam 1965 , ^ 
Martin L King assassfhated 1968 
Robert F. Kennedy assassinated' 
19^8 * ^ ^ 

^ Washington loses baseball team to 
* Texas 1972 

Mark Spitz — 7 gold mcdab 
Olympic swimmer 

Watergate 1974 

lil.S.-RusMan first joint space flight 
19,75 : ^ . 

Viking lands on Marsr '1976 




1 



Painting 



ABSTRACT EXPRE§SIONISM 
Pollock ?r912-1956) 
<ieKoomng(1904) 

Kline (1910-1962) 

(Improvisatibn, action painting; 
influenced by Dada and Sur- 
realism) { 

Albers ^ ' ^ / 

Kelly • 



btamed canyai> M. Louis 

POPART ^ 

Rauschenberg 

Warhol 

Johns , ' 

OP ART 
B. Riley 

SHAPED CANVAS 
Stella 

Fritz Scholder: American Indian 



MULTIPLES 



ABSTRACT CONSTjfTlJICTlON 
David Smith (1906-196^) 
Moore 

HAPPENINGS 

CONCEPTUAL ART 

POP ART 
Segal . . ' 
Oldenberg 

ASSEMBLAGE 
(OMgins ia Dada) 
Louise Nevelson ^ 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
• Sculpture 
Laser beam Rockne Krebs 



Architecture 
. INTERNATIONAL STYLE 
van der Rohe: Seagram Building 



\ 



X Other 



Saarinen: Dulles-Airport 
Montreal Expo 1967 , . ( 

Buckmmster Fuller: Geodesic NcwjYork 

pome (originally designed in 

193^) . ^ 

Safdie: Habitat 
* Edward Durrell Stone: Kennedy « 

Center ^ 
Solcri: Environment and cjty plarv 

nirig 



DISPOSABLE 

Christo*s "Curtain" and "FeWce** 



Cartoons: Al Capp 
Illustration: Norman pfockwel] 
Films:, Andy Warhol 



-Mlustfation: Peter Max 




/ 



l.M, Pei: National Gallery 
Metro subway Washington, D.C. 



AP^ENDIX, B ' ^ 

* MOVEMENTS AND STYLES IN 20TH CENTURY ART • 

The art of. the eafly 20th centui*y was linked to that of the 19th century by a group of artiste loosely % 
categofized as PoSt-lmpressionists. Artists like Monet, Pissaro, -Sist65C^efitrtrr«^BdJ3pga^ carr^^^ 
Jjnpressionism a step farther by trying to capture the spontaneous aiid transitory effects of light on forjn 
rather than emphasizing form 'in, a controljed space as did Cezanrje and Setirat, This^ branch of 
Impressionism led to Cubism and other geometrically^nclined movenients while \an Gogh and Gaugum 
inspired the work ^ intuitive and emotive artists like the Fauves and E^pTressionists. »• 

The m^ements and majc/r styles in 20th century art are: , - * 



Fauvism 

Art Nouveau or Jugendsfil 
Ashcan School ^ 
Expressionism ^ 

6 The Bridge 
. The Blue Rider 

' iThe New Objectii^y ^^^^ 
' Independent Expressionist 
Americaji Expressionists 



\ 



Am^rie^n Realism . ' 

^ Cubist-Realjsm * • 

llomantic or Surrealistic Realism 
"Abstract Realism • 
Expressionist Realism 
'.Magic or Sharp Fqcus Reaji^m / 

Abstract Expres^onism ' 



Abstraction 



Cu^sm* 



futurism . 
Orphisfin 
Pufism 

*Non-01ijectivi 



Neo-Pf^ticism 
Suprematism % 
Constructivism* 
Dadaism 

Surrealism 

Neo-Rom^nticism 
Fantasy 



- ^Post-Abstract Expressionism 
Assemblage 

Formal Abstraction 

4 . Optical Painting 
* --M\nimal Painting' 
XeoWtric /V^traction 
* , ^Kinetic A(,t 

* , ^New Jlc^ifsm , ' ; 

' En\4r0nmcntal Art 

Te^Art' ^ 
I* 'Docunjenta . ' 

.Conceptual \ ' 
^ 'HapptSkgs * * ] 
- ^ .«]^i|posabl&s 



I. 



. FAUVISM l9pOV - . ^ .... 

Centered in France, the Fauves, meaning wild beasts, were influenced by the large, bold, flaKolor areas of 
. .Gauguin and tKe cojoridissonances of van Gogh. They were interestedin)lhe dynamic qualities of color ^ 
within compositional limitations? 

.T^'^J^^ artists: - ' , ♦ . * # , . . 

Andre beraiir^ ^ ' Pablo Picasso * . 

Raoul Diifyl Maurice Vlamiiftk^- y 

^* Henri MatissS 

"AfSlT NOUVEaC^ JUCENDSTIL 1890's-^ 1920'§ 

Popular in central €ur^e and^ritain as part of a spiritual revolt against the materialism of the fiiiie, the 
group* t^ook its name frchi the Munich magazine Die Jugend, or The Youth. / v 

A style of flowing curvilinear lines was produced, with free^joose ornament based on organic forms; e.g., 
flowers, trees. Found in the work of Gauguin, van^pogh, and Lautrec, the style was reflected in the 
architectural ornament of ftenry van de Velde in Holland and Louis Sullivan in the United States. 

Major artists:, 

VVubrey Beardsley * . ' - - , 

Gustav Klimt * " . ' • 

Edward Munch ^ ^ 

ASHCAN SjCHOOL VoO's-1930's " , " 

This was a group of^merican Realist painters l\\^ng in New York, mostly concerned with portraying its ^ 
slums and squalor — hence the term Ashcan, Q&lorful and intimate aspects of city life were painted with * 
gray tones in a ronpi^ntic or sentimental manner. The movement was a reaction to the academic, superficial 
style endorsed by the Academy. ** \ 

' The original group, called "The Eight," was composed of: 
% 

Arthur B. Oavies George Luks ' 

.William Glackens ' ^ , , Maurice Pil'ndergast 

- Robert Henri Everett ^hinn 

Ernest LawsoW John Sloan . 

• Other major artists: 

George*1lellows'" 

Guy Pene du.Bois * ^ - 



. [ ' EXP'RESSIONISM 191pV1940's ' ; ^ - ' ' 

Expressionism was -primarily. central European in ofigiri. Form, color, and space are distorted in search of 
- — lemotiohar^'sserice. Light is manipulated , ' ' 

The Bridge, or Die Brucke. This form was influenced by v^Hpgh, African sculpture, and Fauvism and was 
•/ • formed by students from the Dresden Technical School. 

-ERIC' . . , ,51 • 
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It produQed distorted l^t still representational and tangible forms. Heavy, dissonant colors revealed inner 
responses. * , * ^ >- 

Major artists: 



JErfet Barlach ' Emil Nolde 

Ernst Kirchner ' ^ Max Pechstein 

The Blu^ Rider, or Dec^BlauCtReither. This'name was derived from a book by Kandinsky. Influenced'by 
Gauguin, Delaunay, aad folk art, this* movement absorbed the^^idge .Group. * / 

It produced rhythmic, musicaLexpression in which form penetratestforp^ and color penetrates color. 
Interest in ittlprovisation rather than subjects.. First nonrepresentational painting by Kandinsky. 

Major artists: ♦ "i.- . • * * 

Lyonel Feininger \ . Paul Klee ^- ^ 

Alcxei vart Jawlensky Franz Marc 



Vassily Kandinsky 



\ 



The New Objectivity ^ \ 

\ 

This was a reaction to German society and politics after World War I and was expressed in satife, directly 
related to the Purist reform in Paris. 



Works were produced that are repro^ntational but very intense in mood and clinicalin detail. Styles varied; 
some reflectec^ psychological andnervoqs sensibility. . . 

Major artists: ' ' ^ ' 

Max Beckmami * . Us " Oskar Kokoschka 

Otto Dix ' ^ \ Kathe tCoUwitz 

George'Grosz • Oscar Schlemmer/" 

V 

Independent Expressionism 1910's-1930'# ^ 

These independent figurative or representational Expressionists were inspired by ChagalUnd de Chirico. 
Their styles were romantic and lyrical compared to o^her radical innovators of the time. It include? the 
group called School of Paris, / . * - " 




Major artists: • , ' , ^ 

Max^eckmahn ^ ' George Roualt 

^Oskar Kokoschka- . Chaim Soutine . ' 

Wilhelm Lehmbruck * ^ Maurice Utrilld' ^ 

. Amedeo* Modigliani ' * ' . 

American Expressionists I920's-1940's,-^ , ' ^ ^ 

An independent group of artists, some studying in^ Euro'pe and interpreting thecfries of Expressionism, 
interpreted the American scene in strong (sometimes harsh and crude) forms and colors. ^ 

Major artists: ' 

Arthur Dove Jr Winslow Homer . . 

WHIiam Chopper ^ -JofinMa^in 

Marsden Hartley ^ . FrahkHn Watkins . ^ 

' : ' ■ 41 32 




^ABSTRACTION ' - . ' ' 

Cubism 1906-I930's - ^ - % 

Cubjbmisa method*of\isuali/.ation prompted b> Cezanne and Mimulated b> the simplified geometric forms 
of African sculpture. . ' - ^ 

• • * 

Cubist;"painting may be viewed in four developmental periods: ' ^ ^ 

^ ^ ' I Instinctive Cubism, as dQ\dopQ((b\ Picasso and Br^que, consisted of natural forms reduced to 
^ simple angular facets. * ^ 

' \ ' >. ^ ^ ' J 

Major artists: 

<i 

Georges Braque ' * Fernand Leger 

- . ^ Juan Oris • , \ Pablo Picasso^ ' 

, . 2. Anal>tical or S>stematic Cubism in which the planes of objects become-partiall> transparent and 
^ . sometimes fuse with the background. The \ie5\er is placed in the picture plane, looi^ing at>objects 

Y frQm many positions. , 

\Major'\irtists: 

Albert Gleizes * , * • \ 

Francis Piczibia , . . ^ * * ' / 

^ Diego Rivera J ^ \mmL • 

3. Synthetic Cubism describes compositions in which pa.rts o(^^}4^ts are Jirbitraril> selected and 
* ^ plac^ to satisfy the n&cis of a composition. , ■ " ' , 



Marc Chagall 
Stuart Davis- 
> . ^ . Robert Uelaifnay 



Stuart Davis- - 



r 



4. Kinetic Cubism in which an attempt to represent actual movement was added to the techniques of 
T Cub4sm. 

Major jfirtisls: 

X ^ - ' ' ' 

'^^^^ \ * ' Marcel-Duchamp • " . Joseph Slella 

^ Raymond Duchamp-Villon Max Webber - \ 

Qubist ^iculpture remained experimental, lacking common denominator that could ident jf> a period. 

. V / " - / ' ^ . ' w 

Major* Cubist sculptors: . , * . ' ^ > ' * * 

* • Alexander Archipenko^ , ^ Jacques Lipchitz - — 

* UmbVto Boccioni - ' , Pablo Picasso , * . " 

~^JnenriJ.aurgns . • ^ ' ( 



Futurism 1910V1920s 



Centered in Italy, this off-shoot of Cubism was inspired by a machine arid war-glorifying literary , 
movement. It was a style dedicated to violent movements speed, and aggressiveness or the simulation 
t^hereof. Fragmented forms, penetrating shafts of light, multiple exposur^, and exciting cdlor v\ere usecl"^ 
decisively to convey a sense of movement. Related' to the motion pictures. , ' 



Major artists: 

Giacbmo B^lla 
- Omberto Bocoioni 
Carlo Carra 



Gino Severini 
Joseph Stella 



Ofphism i910Vl920's 



bfphism^warS'movement in Freftch painting u^tstarted with the prerfiises ofAnalytical Cubism^Colors 
were intensified and compositions were liberated l^^m the object. 



•Major artists:^ 

Robert Delaunay 
Frank Kupka 

Purism 1920's 



Morgan Russell 
Sonia Terk 




leorv r<iUher 



This refqrm movement opposed the decorativpness of Cubism and vv^s guided b> inte 
than emotion. A favorite device^^^^equiyocal space. * j 

The style suggested |>he Neo-Qhfesicism of Picasso conj>i1i^ with a Cubist inteFelit in machin^ forms. 
Reestablished the inrjportanc^ of everyday object's using the form-language of Synthetic Cubism.i 



Amedee O/.enXant 
Oskar Sc/filemmer 



<5i 



Major arg.^s: ^ " 
" '^^^ ' ^ . * 
* \ Le Corbusier {Charles- Edward Jejgneret) 
Fernaad Leger ^ 
\ • 5> - , ' 

NON-OBJEifTlVE ART - Revealed by Vassily Kandinsfey'in 1908 ; . 

Neo-PIasticism (de StijI) 1920's * . . 

This movement was organized in Holland to effectuate cooperation between painters and ^sculptors, 
architecfs. .and industrial^signers. ^ ^ ^ 

Their credo identified two basic elements which were applied to painting, sculpture, architecture, furniture, 
poster design, and typography. These elements were: (l)lhe rfe.ctangleasabasic form,and(2)red, blue, and 
yello|^ as the basic colors. They also exporimentecl jn filip and exerted a strong influence on the Bauhaus. 

Major artists: • • ^ . ' ' 

, Theo van Dpesburg / 



Suprematism 1910's ^ » . ^ 

• Supfematism was a ixiovement founded in Moscow by Malelich. \^ho tried to reduce art to its geometrie ^ 
^ fundamentals'. Enjoyment of these paintings is derivediromihe perfect aesthetic placement of simple torm^ 

, ^and the inherent beauty of circles and squares. ^ \^ 

Major artist: K^smir Malevich * ' . . . ' 

' Constructivism 1910V ^ \ ' 

,-♦ •/: "v, . 

This form originatea ifl Russia and was ;iamed after the assembled constructions of TatUn. Influenced by 

• Mafevich,*Who sdught/to libe'rate art from the representational world.. 

Open, non-volumetric architectonic constructions of wiod a^d (Elastic were consideirtd a reaction against 
the naturalism of Cii6iSitk._^ 



Major artists: 

Josef Albers/ 
'/^ Alexander ualder - 
Naum.Gabb 
Lazlo=^M'oholy-Nagy 

' Dadaism 1919's-1920''s 



X 



Ben'Nicholsen 
Anton>» Pevsner 
Alexander Rodchenko. 
Vladimir Tallin " 



I 



Begun in 19 16 by Jean Arp and others in Zurich, the term Uadav^^s selqcted at random from a dictionary to 
express th^^iUogical nature of the wbrld which was t^en immersed in World War - 

, A Torm oli^erious artistic buffoonery, the mov^mQnt became the basis of Surrealism and led to the 
^ ..recognitio^n of chance asaH element' of design. Collates and construct ioHs using ready-made objects were 
^ - 'u^ed, along with abstract imagery, to porlray the moral corruption and general spirit of tiegalivjsm of the 



time 
^MajqV artists: 

" * / i 

Jean (Hans) Arp 
Marcjpl Duchamp ^ 
Max. Ernst 
• George Grosz 

SURR€aH'iSM 1920VJ930;s 



7 



I Francis Picabia 
^ I Kurt Schwitters 
I I Sophie "T;ieuber-Arp 



it 



■ A direct qutgrowth of Dadaism, Surrealism was t^tf^Jast outstajiding fnoveirrent in European painting. A 
•more constructive rortianticism than'Dada, Surrealist art was a reas^ertjon of the importarice. of the 
■individuaJ's psychic life. For DalirTanguy, and Magritte, the style consisted of contrasting iniages and 
forms i'n an improbable setting. Another stylfe wa^ rlon-figuVative .amomfl/zV writing as exemplified irt the 
*ifWork of Masson. the result or a free and un6on|doiis activity of the hand. Ernst cheated ./r«/w^('.v by 
• trtmsferring rubbings cf wood grain on the canvJs' ■ 

. ' . - . * I ! 

Major artists: 



KIC 



Salvado^Dali 
Paul;D61vaux: 
Ma?^'^ Ernst . 
Renfelvlagritte 



I 

Arfdre Masson 
'Joan Miro 
Yves Tanguy 



55 




^-^Neo-^omsnticism 1930's 



Beginning hi the late 1920's, thfs movement represented a psychological escapism similar to the beginning of ^ 
Romanticism a century earlier. . , ^ 

Influenced by Picasso's Bfue Period, sentimental themes included sleeping people and deserted landscapes. 

• Major artists: , ^ 

,Eugehe 3erman ' - , 

* Pavel Tohelitchew - ' . 

Fantasy ^ . . , ' - 

* 

The art of the unearthly and unreal has recurred throughout history! Although the styles of various fantasy 
artists may reflect the current piovement,*their works are characterized by a natural, unrestricted expression 
of the imagination. The style can be described as a childlike, or dregm-like, world of fantasy under the 
complete control of the designer's imaginatipji, sgmetimes^reflecting a profound spirituality or moral sense. 



I^l^jor artists: 

. Pail! Klee 
« Joan Miro 
Odilon Redon 



4» 



AMERICAN REALISM 



The' American depression of the 30's and the U.S. participation in World War II generated an increasing 
interest:«rmong American artists in the American scene. .This art of socia'l consciousness, although inspired 
by the pressure of events, took several di^inct paths determined by tire influences of Romanticism, 
Surrealism, Abstractionism, and Expregsiohism.'Some of the artists were.regionalists, others were satirists, 
both commented on the social and political events or ironditioris of their time. _ % 



Cubist-Realism (Precisionists) 1920's ^ , . . . ' . 

This is a realist style controlled by geometric simplification stemming from Cubism. 



It is precise, often |)hotographic, art that i? stripped of de|ail to the point that it becomes abstract jn its 
^ impact. X . .. * . 3 . ^ 



Major artists: 

. -\ ' " 
Alexander Archipenko 
Ralston Crawford 
• Charles DemUth. 
Jacques Lipchitz 




Morton Schakiberg' 
dlharles She^l^r 

Niles Spe 

I 



\ Romantic or Surrealistic Realism 1930's-1960V 



This is an^internatianaf movement that has recurred throughout the century with some variations, 
influenced by Romanticism and Surrealism. - , 

It is a naturalistic or photographic style in which the artist carefully reproduces theetements of nature, but 
*he also creates ^an emotional tension or a sense, of suspense. 



Major artists: 

Ivan Albright 
Eugene Berman 
Peter Blume 
Edwin Dickinson 
Morris Graves 
Rockwell Kent 



-Yasuo K'Uniyoshi 
Julian Levi 
Loren Maclver 
Georgia O'Keeffe 
^ George Tooker* 
Mahonri M. Young 



Abstract Realism (American Scene and Regionalism) 1930's , * 

This group of artists integrated the findings of Cubism and Expressionism with the older American 
tradition. " \ * I ' * ^ " 

r • ^ ■ 

Although the artists were faithful to actual appearances, the formal and abstract elements of a subject were 
emphasized but not to the exclusion of simple hui^an values, ^ • ^ 

•Major artists: - ^ y 



Milton Avery 
^homas Hart Benton 
Charles Bur'chfield * 
John Steuart Curry 
Stuart Davis 
Arthur Dove 
Lyonel Feininger 
John Flannagan 



^ Lee Gatch 
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Malvina H^ffmail 
^ Edward -Hopper' 
1 Gaston Lachaise 
' I John Marin 
f Hugo Robus 
V Joseph Stella 
] Grant Wood 



Expressionist Realism (Social Cominentators) 19|0*s. ^ ) ^ 

This was the prevailing style of woric done undbr federal governnient support ^in the UhiteU States, 
influenced by Expressfonism, ' % ! . ' ' 

Artists communicated their strong feeling^ about Social justice through a sharp, allusive, Realfsf' style. 



9 ■ 
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Major artists: 

LeoiTard Baskin 
Hyman Bloom 
Aaron Bohrod^ 
Jo Davidson^ 
• Adolf Dehn * 
Philip Evergood 
William Gropper 
Geprge Grosz 
Robert Gwathgiey 
Nlarsd^n Hartley 
Karl Knaths ' 



Walt Kuhn- 
{ ' Jacob Lawrence 
'I ^ Jack Levine 
') ' Reginald Marsh 
\ Ivan Mestovjc 
^ Jose Orozco 
I Abraham Rattner 
] ' Diego Rivera 
.! Ben Shahn ' 
^ ^; Walter Stuenopfig' 
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Magic or Sharp. Focus Realism 1940's-1950's ^— ^ 

"Directly related tothe-American tradition of the precisionisls or 'The Imniaculales," these painters-were 
never.tbeiess4deoiogically independent. 

The style develops Realism to a point so'precise that it gives the^ordiniry world a sharpened intensity that 
sometimes make it mysterious or frightening. * , 

Major artists: ^ • - -^^^ 

Balthift (Klossowski) ^ Paul-Delvaux ^ ^ \ , . 

» C^lyle Brown Pierre Roy " , , ■ - 

Kenne'th Davis , Andrew Wyeth ; ' J 

ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM 193O's-1960's • , * 

This nonrepresetitational form of art, sometimes called informal or free-form; combines the spirits of 
-Abstraction and Expressionism. Starting ig Europe but reaching a peak of development m the United 
States, this style reflects the world .of lOthxentury science through its fluid, dynamic forms just as the solid 
forms of 'Realism reflected the 19th century world. ' ^ \ 

The artist reacts-autom-atically to the medium, projecting a heightened emotional response to a personal 
experience or feeling. (Instrumental in the formation of the movemem were Arshile Gorky and Mark 
. Tobey.) * . ' ' ' v . > ' 

The movement may be discUssed in three categories: ^ 

1. Psychic improvisation or free-form abstraction in which the artist may project subconscious 



images automatically ' '1 
Nfajor artists: 

- • * ' » 

Sam Francis * - =^ . , Jackson Pollock 

Philip Guston • ' Clyfford Still 

~ Seymour, Upton - Jack Tworkov . 

Isartiu Noguchi . Peter Voulkos 

AbstraeC and nonreptesentational but referringUo a conscious experienci; 



Major artists: ' ^ ' "* . , ■ } 

Helen Frankenthaler ' Robert Motherwell • 

Hans Hoffman . . • v Theodore Roszak . - ^~ - 

: Fr^'nz. Kline j ' ^ • ^^^'^ ^""'^^ ^ - J 

3 • Semi-ai>straction bated . on observation o^the-outer world | . . 

^ ' ' ' > . * ^: ^ 

Major artists: ' . . . ^ , ^ * 

- ' ; . * ' t ^ . * • I ' 

^- '■ William Baziotes ,- ' . • ' ~. ' Rubin Nakian 

Adolph Gottlieb V. GaborPeterdi 

Wiilem de Kooning . ' . Theodoros St^mos 



Post-Abstract Expressionism I950's-Present . * * . ' 

f'^^ formless geni^ralities of Abstract Expressionism, this movement was influenced hy 
ExijressIonisiTi but interested'in the natural' world, sometimes to the extent of incorporating natural objects 
or graphic reproductions in the composition. The assemblage reflects the combined inrtuence- of 
, Expressionism and Dadaism. 

■ - « 'X , • ' .. ; 

Major artists:^ ^ , ' . ' 

. , ^Reg Butler 

Lynn Chadwick ^ 
Jasper Johns 

Assemblage 195^0's-1970's ' * * , > 

V ' * ^ . . \ 

Influenced by Surrealism aqd Dadaism, and derived from primitive African and Eskimo artifacts, this style 
rehes on the emotional potency of objects Qr parts of objects reassembled in an artist'ic format i 

V - ' ^ ' 

Major artists: 



Marino Marini 
Robert Rauschenberg 
.Larry Rivers 



tee Bontecou 
Bruce Conner 




Joseph Cornell 
Richard Stankiewicz 



FORMAL ABSTRACTION 1930VPresent 



Various phases of Purism, Constructivism and Cubism, explored in-ffn>-30's, guided this revolution agaitistv 
Abstract Expressionism. • > T 

The style em^hpsized an intuitional or emotional reaction to the formal oSoracJerikics of the art elements 
without reference to a recognizable environment. " | 

Opticul Painting (Op) 1960's-1970's I ' 

Tu-^ - t J , ; •' • ■ • \, ^ ■ 

I his movgment took mspiration from the works of Mondrian, Albers, and the color-field abstraction 

- - ^1 • , ■ ■ . 1 

The 0p style concerned with t]ie way the eye and mind respond to certain vibyal phenomena to the 

.dxelusion of kdcial or emotional comment. : {•■ . ' . 



Major artists: 

_ Richard jAnuskiewicz 
— Larry Ppclns 

\ ' ' \ 



Bridget Riley 
Jtilian^'Stanczak 



Minimal Painting 1950V1970> 



Influenced by Oriental philos(^h1es, the pioneers of these styles sought to eHminate all the elemertts which 
create tension. Rothko, Newman, and Reinhardt b.egin the search for monumental statements with nothing 
but pure color and a flat surface. The colorrfield painter, whose style may be termed /^fl/W/fr/v or hardedge, 
'.sougHt to establish the painting as an object. ^ . . ^ ' 



Major artists: 

Gene Davis ^ 
•Sam Frar^ciS^ 
Morris Louis 
* Barnett Newman* 



Kenneth Noland 
Jules Olitski ' 
Ad Reinhardt 
Mark Rothko ^ 



Geometric Abstraction 1950'srl970*s * ^ 
Painting 

Some Minimalists reflect elements of the machine age, emphasizing the impersonal and explicit with broad 

surfaces of brilliant, textureless paint. *^ ^ I . ' ' . 

"Major artists: ^ ^ ^ » 

* » 4 

Ron Davis . ' ' /i * J ■ ' 

Ellsworth Kelly ' ; ^ * « . * 

• Frank Stella * ^'^ ^ \ 



Sculpture 



Influenced by the Constructionists and Purists, and culminating in the 1960's; this sculpture style employed 
simplified^ reductive forms ^suiting m primary forths or brutalism. ^ j ^ 

Extreme ^onumentality led to environmental sculptures. \ ^ ' ^ 

Major artists: ' * " ? * i 



Alexander Calder - 
Anthony Caro , 
; Ponkld Judd ' 
Richard Lippold 

1 

Kinetic Art 1950's-1970's 



Robert Morris 
Louise Nevelsoh 
J)avid Smith 
Ton^ Smith 



Related to theories of Gabo, Moholy-Nagy,^n^l Duchamp, this art form reflects the scientific theories of 
aft€i*-image, movement, time, progression, repetition, and dynainisnl as wellas phenopena of wind and air. 
gravitation and weightlessness, night and dly, (See text by Frknk'Popper fof a con[iplete developmental 
outlirfe,).Some sculptures are virtually move|i by ipotors or air currents; other pieces^depend on the action 
or movements of the viewer. ^ ^ 1 " 



Major artists: 

Yaacov Agam 
Alendander Calder 
JeSu^rRaphael Soto 
George Rickey 



Jose de Rivera. \ 
Je^n Tinguely 
Victor Vasarely 
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/ ^ >♦ ' , t ^ »,»cV,>.* '/«»^rf-v Jv.-^K .Mvn^*^, 

THE NEW REALISM (Pop "Art) 1960's 



■191&S ' 



New Realism is an American revolution against abstractjjCHrj:eflecting^ajiia§s::B j^ media-p^OTioted y 
-product-culture in an impersonal, unemotional acceptance of a worldly society. Real objects and 
reproduced foi'ms and sy^mbols are represented, sometimes incorported, often satirically, in an^attempt to , 
integrate mass culture with the *Tme arts," " ' ^ . 



Major artists: • 

Jim Dine ♦ 
* Robert Indiana 
, Richard Lindner 
Roy Lichtenstein 
Escobar Marisol 
Claes Oldenburg 



James Rosenquist 
Wayne Thieljald 
Ernest Trova 
lAndy Warhol 
Mfom Wesselman 



Sculptors who express social commitment rather than^Pop^skepticism ar^: 

Frank Gallo . 
George Segal * 



ENVIRONMENTAL ART 1925-1970's 



This^art form was conceived by Kurt Schwitt^rs^ith his series of Merz constructions; the Environment 
projected his thoughts and feelings on a large scale. Generally used are large ^ructures or rooms that can be 
^ walked into, ^he appearance of which t:an be manipulated by the viewer, by his/her actions or presence.* 



Major artists: . 

•» 

Stanley. Landsma^ 
Edward Kienhol^jU- 
Rockne Krebs 

TEK AUt W60s 



Artist and engineer hav^ collaborated to achieve a revolutionary art procefss. A group called 
Experimentation in i^rt anB Technolog> (EATjJBrg^nized and arranged working relationships between 
artist and engineers. Their works deal with(right, taevision, and electroni cs and shg^ld be viewed in terms of 
process rather than content, - ^ * * 



Majcjr artists: 

Les Levine 
\ Nam June Paik , ' 
Robert R^ayschenberg • 



Holograpjhy is a sjJstdm of -producing three-dimensional images through the use of la 



Major artist: Billy Apple 



? 1 



ser rays. 
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. JDOCUMENTA • * . ' . 

• • 

^ These are art statements that must be documented by photographs, drawings, or statements in order to be* 
refated or preserved due to fheir temporary or imaginary "nature. y • 

, ^ • • \ ' ■ \ ^ 

. Conceptual Art ^ . - ' • 

\ . . ' ^ ■ 

This is a nonobject art form that often exists only ii^ithe mind as an idea. Worlcs are usually so large in scale 
that they are temporary, submitting to nature. Some works are oljpred as a source of infprmation rather 
than a phenomena. " 

Major artists: 

Christo . • ( . ' 

^ ' Dennis Oppenjieim * v - . ' ' ' 

Richard Serra , \ , 

Ha|H)ening$ , 

^ This form is a spontaneous, involved extension of an an or collage environment sensitivity, including 

\ * - factors of sound, time duration, gestures, sensations, and odors. When staged, the "happening" requir,es tlie 
spectator to produce hrs/her own plot, one that is meaningful to him/her. 

I Major artists:^ 



Jim Dine 
' * Allan Kaprow <^ 
Robert Whitman 

\ 

Disjiosables I960's-Prfesent, ; 



Reacfiort to the buijt-in obsolescence of commercial products, these forms are mass.-produced for low unit 
cosl^ajrid wide distribution. Earthworks may be included in this category. 



Major artist: Les Levine 



APPENDIX C 



MOVEMENTS AND STYLES IN 20TH CENTUI^Y ARCHITECTURE 

* ' » * > " 

The 20th century introduced a generation oT giants who created a new style of architecture entirely 
independent of the past. Architects were stimulated by the increasingly rapid invention of new building 
material's and the development of engineering techniques that allowed for their incorporation into 
Architectural design. ' 

• The rising cost of land in the later part of the 19th century city made commercial buildings of more than six ^ 
storierdesirable, and the passenger elevator made them practicable. Louis Sullivan was most prominent ^ 
among Amerfcan architects 6f the day who struggled to give unity to these elevations that had Jio historical 
precedent. Prior to this era, the architect and architectural historian were one. As a historFan, the architect , 
would visit buildings of the past, draw, measure, describe and date them, and then produce imitations of 
what he had seen. ^ 



TJhe major xnovements^and styles in 20th centufy architecture are: . 

American Styles 1915-1920 

Revival' 



Eclecticism 

Orientalism ' ' ^ 

Art I^Iouveau 
Craftsman Style 
Structuralism* 
Post-Art N9uveau ^ 
American^ Styles 1890-1920 

Prairie Style / 
Western Stick Style 
Mission Style 
Bungaloid ' 




r 



Mocjerti , , 
Functionalism 



V 



Spanish Colonial 
PUeblo Styte 

Expr-essionism 
International Style (Bauhaiis) 
Miesian 

New Formalism^ 
Neo-E^;!:prcssionism , , 
Brutalism ^ 
Geodes^ic 1940 ' i 



ECLECTICISM 1880V19.|0's 




The Victorian^ Edwardian, l^ndGieorgian styles of England and the Beiux-Arts stylein France and America 
continued to influence arc^hitecture into thq 20th centur> to the extent of overall eli^vation and plani. 
Architectural/details and ornamentation grl^dually assumfd a more)simplified, r^ctangularfformat with 
increasingly proto-Art Noiiveau embellishment. 

MaW architects: V 

\ 'Arthur H'. Mackm^fdp -^- No. 25 Cadogan Gardens; London 
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E, A. Rickards 
George Walton 



^esl minster: Central Hall, London 
Xodak (shops), Stra'nd artd Brussels 
khi Leys. Elstree 



"ORIENTALISM 
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Progressive ar(5hitects fouiid new sources of inspiration in the decdrative art^ of the Orient, in the arts of 
primitive peoples, in European peasant crafts, and in Art Nouveau, 



ART NOUVEAU 1890V1920's . . ' . "» , 

The Crst phase since the Rqc?oco in the creation of completely new forms represented a break from imitative , 
architecture. The free-flowing, natural lines that characterize columns, arches, arid cornices are derived ' 
from Turkish and Moorish^sources, The movement was a minor pne in America. ^ * 

♦ Major architects: ^ . . 

t * • 

Giuseppe Brega -ir Via Republica, Pesaro, Jitaly * ' ' .* ®, ^ * - 

Antoni Gaudi""— Casa BatlloVBarcelona, Sa^rada^Familia ' ^ , * \. 

"Charles kennie Mackintosh — Glasgow School, of Art, Hill House, Helensburgh, Scotland a : * 
Lx)uis Comfort Tiffanjt — Produced architectural stained glass. ^ * 

LaureUpn Hall, Long, Island . ^ * . 

Cs F. Annesley Voysey — The Orchard, Chorley Wood, England . . ' ^ 

♦ . » " \ ' ^ , ^ 

CRAFTSMAN STYLE 1880V19#s' ' " • ^ * ' ' ' ' j 

A reaction to machine production, this style was concerned with consider ation§ of plan, use of materials, 
— . and structural methoiJs with empliasis upon comfort^racticality, arid honesty. It was characterized by a 
lack of ornament, expose^ interior framinj, and beams in shingled houses. The influence came from the 
- aesthejtic philosophies of William Morris, 19th century furniture and inferior designer, atid Charles 
E^st\2iy^^,.2iUihor oi Hints qrf Household Taste --^1 868. ^ . 



• 



M^jof architects: 



Hehry Hobson Richardsqn — R. T. Paine House, Waltham, Ma^si ' 
* Wijliam Purcell and George ElmSlie Bradley residence,^ Woods Hole^ Mass/ \ / 

- Giistav Stickley.-^' "Mission" furniturje, author of Craftsman Hoth^s — 1909 

STRUCTU^LISM 18?SbV15ieO's % ^ " ! ^' 

, ^ The Copmerciarl Style, of^tfte late iSOO's influenced*this movement inAmerrca, giving logical artrhit^tural 
form to ihe evolving industrial technology. They explored theuse of steel coljimns and non-loa^bearing 
curtain^walls. 6eaux Arts-inspired ornament waa naturalistic but more formaffzed than Art Nouveiu and 

was often cast in Jron, ^ . ^ - . ' . ' ' 

' '- / ' / J' . ' ) * * . \ J ) 

; . * NJaj^r architects: i ^ ^ ^ ^ • ^ i . . 



Ddnkmar^Adler — Pruderitikl Building, Buffalo 

Ge^orge Gr^nt Elmslie ^ ' a ^ ' * ' " ' * , 

j . Auguste P^rret — TheaTrq deS^CKam^s Elysees^ Paris (First tatally reinforced concrete frankj 

^ * Ldfuis Hei^y SulliVan — Wainwright Building, St. Lo\i\s ■ ^ . , ' ^ ^' 

' ^ '^ ' . ' > ^' ' / , .y '\ ' ^ ^ . ' 'J :^ • 

• POST-ART NOUVEAU \. , , * ^ 

. This was a sinjple yet elegant .style incbnporatingjlat, right-angled surfaces sometimes accented with a 
sin3p4ejdecorat|ve^ trim. It stressed the unity of ^chitecture, tlecor^ and furnishings. Refined N^uveau 
'interiors were designed by G\istav Klinit. , * ^ • ' ^ 



Major* archiiect: Josef Hoffman — Palais Stbclfet, Brussels 
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American sTyles 1 890-1920 . \^ . - • . ■ 

, Prairie Style v ' - 

. " K . . • 

Mpstly two story with single story wings andean emphasis on the horizontal, (low roofs and ribbon 
' windows), this style relates directly.to the flat beauty of the prairie. An organic style th^t'was influenced by 
. Japanese.architecture. , ; \ • 

iM|jor architects: » ■ ^ > , ^ 

^ifc Barry Byrne Clarke House, Fairfu^ld, Iowa ^ , » ' * 

•Marion Mahqny — Mueller Houses', Decatur, lUinpis.' : ^ ' 

Fra^nk Uoyd Wright Willits House, Highland Park, Illinois; Robie House, Chicago.. 



Western Slick Style 



Wood-framed and often shingle-covered, these horizontal designs are brokep with exposed framing and 
supports. I nfluejiced by t^e Swiss thalet and the Jap£(ne!3e style: — . ^ • 



^ Major architects: ^ ^' • ^ 



Charles Sumner and Henry Mather Greene — Blacker House ancl Gamble House, Pasadei)a, 



California • ^ \ 

* ' Mission Style < ^ ) \ 
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Characterized by its arches and tiled roo/s, this Califor|iia i;ounterpjirt ^t*/ the Georgian Revival in the 
eastern states is a forerunner of the- Spanish Colonial Revival. Walls are nekrly always smoothly plastered. 



i 



^ , ^ Major architect; A: Page Brown — Columbian Exposition Building, Chicago v ^ \ 

J Bungaloid 1900-192^ j ^ ^ . |^ 1 * ^ 1 

^ This was a small, sn^'e-slory house with dormers. The t^rm was derived ^rom a corruption of the Hindu ^ ' . j 

J bangla. meaning Ulongtrig to^Bengai and used by the British in India to signify a low house with vefanda 

^ • * 4 * I \' ' J ' ' t 

3 , Major architects:.^Greene Brothers — iBandini Bunga|ow, Pasadena [ ' f !• 

1-^ • 1^ ^ . . . 'I 

J MODERN 'l920V193b^si ^ ' . | ■ J - . ^ ' 

,^ : - ^ ^ ■ r ' . " -J 

t In thi^ ornamental style,^redoi^[inantly rectilinear with geometric purve^ and motifs, fluting and reeding, ^ 

i chevrons and zigzags areLed/Verticality and setback^ kfe universal features of skyscrapers of this period. . 

^ / ' This style wa^j||pired hjyihe Exposition des Arts Dec|)r^tifs held in P^^ris in 1925. ^ | 

^ ^ ! • Major architects: ^ ] ^ ' \ ^ * j 

1 i * Charle^ Holden — ^5 Broadway, London I * ] 

' ' Raymond Hood ---Apartment House, 84th Street! New York • | 
Ety^Kahn — Casiori Building, New York • j ; I 

^ ^ Eliel Saarinen -r- Railroad Statfon„^elsinki ; f ^ ^ 

^ ' - ' Trost and Trost — iLuhrs Tower, Phoenix,, A rizonaf ^ ' 

. . ''^ ' K ^ \ 

r 
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FUNCTIONALISM 1900-1920's . . 

Inspired by Cubism, Functionalism was developed through the aesthetic interaction of planes. A principle 
.applied to furnishings as weH, this movement was. known as De Stijl in Holland and expressed by the 
Bauhaus in Germ^y. • / T * • . ' 

Major architects: ^ ' ' 

* * 

J.W.E. Buys — De Volharding, The Hague' / • ' : ^ ' 

^ Tony Garnier — Cite Industrielle, Lyon (first city design based on the needs of a town)--; 
Adolf Loos — Steiner House, Vienna ^ . ' . ' 

Jacobus Oud — 'fhe Shell Building, The Hague 
Gerrit Rietveld — (Utrecht villa known for furnjshklg^) 

AMERICAN STYLES 1913-1920's • ^ ^ 

Spanish Colonial Revival 

Low-pitched, red-tiled roofs; parapets, arches, and plastered 'walls are "characteristic of this Spanish- 
inspired style. s - ' ' I 

Pueblo Style , . • , s \ 

♦ ■ * . \^ 

I 

This massive-looking, archless st>le features a projecting roof beam or \ iga. Plastered walls with a stcpped- 
up roofline imitated Indian community houses. ' * , - | 

EXPRESSIONISM J910-1925 . \ . . 

A mainly German movement and a reaction to ^'orld War 1, the stjle was a mixture of sharplj-curv'cd 
forms and jaggedly-cu| brickwork. It introduced the motif of streamlining which later influenced Articritan 
industrial design. ^ ' ^ : \ 

^ • - ^ ^ . I 

, Major architects: - ^ . j * \ ^ 

. ' ' ' . ^ * , ' ■ 1 

Friti^ Hoeger — Childhaus,- Hamburg ^ ^' 

Erich Mendelsohn — Einsteinturm, Pqtsdam; Maimonides Hospital, Sao^rancisco^* 
, Hans Poelzig — Grosses Schauspiblhaus, Berlin - j , / ^ 

\ • : . '1 ' V /' 1 

INTERNATIONAL STYLE 1920-1950- . ' \ 

This style is characterized by a complete absence ol ornament and by fo^rns in which effebts of mass|ind 
weight are Aiinimized for the sake of an effect of^pure volume. Flat rooVs and'flush winpows tha^ fiu " 
corners are achieved throQgh skeleton construction of steel or rfeinf^rced concrete and cantilever. | 

• Major architects: • ^ • ^ ^ 

I . • . "^'^ 

^ *Alvar AaUo — Sunila Sulphate — cellulose plant, Kotka, Finland 

• ' Marcel Breuer — Cooperatiye^Dormitory, Vassal Cqjlege. 

Le Corbusier Unite^* d'Habitatioiv, Marseilles, JFrance j ^ - 

Walter 'Gropitor=^auhaus, Dessau, Germany | 

^ . HarvaVd Graduate Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

' Raymond .Hood — McGraw-Hill Building, New York 

Pier Luigi Neryi — Palazzo de)le Espesizoni, Turin, Italy 

'Richard Neutra — Lovell "Health'- House, Los Angeles' 

'* , Gio.Ponti — Pirelli Building; Milan, Italy ^ - ^ 

. ' Mies van der Rohe V- M.L. ^ling Library ^ Washington, D.C. j * I 
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MIESIAN 1940-1970' • 

, * • * 

Regulanartd precise rectangular forms, patterned bypl^dules^outlined in steel, are surfaced with glass. Fins 

and exposed beams establish a strong symmetry. This'^tyle, identified with Mies Van der Rojie, is an 
outgrowth of the International Style and is widely copied' and imitated. ^ 

ajor architects: , * • 

dtecquesJSrownjQn — home, Gcntva, Illinois ' \ 
' ' Gordon Bunshaft^pT::eveirHouse,JVl_ew York * 
* Philip Johnson — home, N^w Canaan, Coni^be^l^t ^ * ' 
CF. Murphy Association — Continental Insurance Building 

I.M. Pei — Mile-High Centej,' Denver , , ~ . * . — '"^ 

~ Mies van der Rohe — Seagram Building, New York ^ ' * , i • ^ 

Lake'Shore Apartmept*, Chicago 
- ' Eero Saarinen — G.M. Technical Center, Michigan ' ^ 

Skidmore, Owin^awd Merrill — Inland St^^^ Chicago ' . * - , 

FORMALISM 1950-1970's . ^ ' ' / 

This use^ t>picall> self-contained, free standing Wock^ of smooth siiiffaces, often, ornamented withj>creens 
or grills', ahd supported on fully .modeled columns. • . ! 



-Major architects: ^ * , _ _ - ^ 

^Philip Johnson Duntjbarton Oaks Myseum, Washington, ^.C: „ • 
Edward Durell Stone — Kennedy Center, Washington, ^.C. I 
•Minoru*Yamasaki — Wayn^ State University,, Detroit . ■ ) ^ / ' • 

: NEC5^EXPRESSlONISMn950V1970^s . | ' . , ^ ^ 

Sweepmg. curves anc} concave, confsx, or faceted Surfaces provide |l|e continuity of form that gives these^ 
buildings unity. A dynamic^tyle that employs arches aftd vaults U)lo1)tain a sculptural effect. 

- \ - . ^ ' U . ^ ' ' ' ^ 

Ma ar architects: • f i . • o 

^ • Eero Saarinen — Kennedy Airpof;t, New York 1 / " - * 

, " Dulles Airport, Virginia ^11 ' • ' 

Ingalls Hockey Rink,* Yale University! | # - ' ' ^ 

Paolo Soleri — Soferi Studio, Scottsdale, Arizona- \ ) ^ ymf 
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BRUTALISM.1959'.s-I970's ^ . - ' IIa ' ■ '& o ' i 



• 

Nlainly tough surfaced concrete walls with holes for^windov^ and'l6ng or tall openings Jorm a /7^s/? and 
hones ar'chitecture. Named after Peter Smithson's nickname Brut\iL . • 'i- . ' ' 



^UVjajor architects: 



1 • 

Tassa Katselo$ r- home, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | ^ 

J!aurRudolph^<— AjX and Architecture Building, Yale Univa:sity 
Alison and Peter Smithsbn — Public School, Hunstanton, ^lorfolk 

-. • ■• • 67 
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GEODESIC 1940-Present .V ' 

♦ , ♦ 

Sphere shaped steel and glass s^tructures using the tetrahedron to create huge interior spaces. This 
form is envisioned as a means'of controlling environnients'over large segments of land. , 

Major architect: ^ , * . * 

Buckminster Fuller — Expo *67, Montreal- . * 



